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American Agriculturist in Its OWn Home 


HIS, the Eighty-fifth Anniversary Issue of American 
Agriculturist, was printed in our new plant at Pough- 
keepsie, New York, and on the great magazine press 
This press is forty-five feet long, seven 
high, 


tons. 


pictured on this page. 

feet wide, twelve feet 
and weighs forty-five 
The paper is fed 
rolls into one end of the press 


at the other 


from the 


and comes out 


end completely printed and stitched ready for the addresses 
of the subscribers. The press can print six thousand copies 
of a sixty-four page paper per hour. 

Compare this wonderful machine with the old Franklin 
hand press also shown on this page and you will see how the 
printing business has kept step with the progress of other 
industries. . 

Our publisher has also contracted for a much better grade 
paper on which to print American Agriculturist, and this, to- 
gether with our new equipment, will give the “Old Reliable” 
a brand new suit of clothes, including better paper, better 
printing, and better pictures. It is with the greatest pleasure 
and enthusiasm that we are able to announce this attainment 
of a goal that the publisher and staff have looked forward to 


for a long time. 
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BULLETIN 


Milk Production Record of Two Cows for 10 Months 
Research Farm, Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 








This cow might well be in the same class 
as the cow above. She was of the same 
age and condition. She got exactly the 
same feed and care. She freshened the same 
month. No reason is apparent in age, con- 
dition, feed or care why her production 
should not equal the other cow. But she 
did not receive Dr. Hess Improved Stock 
Tonic at any time, either before or during 
the test. 





This is just an ordinary milker, getting 
ordinary care and feed—ground oats and 
corn, bran with oil meal added. She fresh- 
ened in August and began to receive Dr. 
Hess Improved Stock Tonic in her ration 
in September. This continued for ten 
months. This cow and the one below were 
rated equally good milkers, there being but 
two pounds difference in production in 
September when the test began. 
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THE above two cows wete placed in compétitive milk’ produc- 
tion test beginning September Ist and continuing ten months, 


TONIC COW 
BLACK COLUMN 


POUNDS 
OF MILK 
1200 


1100 


000 





700 


The outstanding feature of the test is the sustained produc- 
tion of the Tonic cow. Instead of falling off the usual 10% a 
month after freshening, as the other cow did, she maintained 
her milk flow until the end of the test. 

Production for the ninth and tenth months was greater than 
the first month after freshening. Compare the graph records of 
the two cows closely. The Tonic cow’s total production was 
10,493 pounds—that of the non-Tonic cow, 5234 pounds. 

The Tonic cow was kept in better milking trim, in condition 


For better comparison, the milk production records for both 
cows are given month by month in the graph below, 


NON-TONIC COW —__—_., 
LIGHT COLUMN 





to do her best, remained longer in full milk than the usual 
course, and thus was able to produce a little more than double 
the milk of the cow not receiving the Tonic, 

The average butter fat test for the Tonic cow was 4.67%, for 
the non-Tonic cow, 3.73%. 

The average monthly profit from the Tonic cow was $21.10, 
for the non-Tonic, $3.55, The total profit from the Tonic cow 
over and above the feed cost was $210.97; total profits from the 
non-Tonic cow, $35.46. 





Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 


APPETIZER—REGULATOR—MINERAL BALANCE 


All combined in one product 


PRICES: 100-lb. drum, 10c per Ib.; 500 Ibs. 91/2 per Ib.; 1000 Ibs, at 9c per Ib.; ton lots 81/2 per Ib. 
(Except in the Far West and Canada) 
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The Story of Gerrit Smith 


Reflections from a Visit to a Home Where History Was Made 


AM hoping that some readers of the Amert- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST Will remember how two 
or three years ago | wrote concerning John 
Brown, that misatken zealot whose wild and 
stormy career came finally to an end on a hang 
man’s scaffold at Charlestown, Virginia while 
3000 soldiers stood guard in a hollow square 
about the spot. So died John Brown, but his 
“Soul Goes Marching On.” Brown's 
and tragic story has never failed to fascinate me 
and so the other day I made a pilgrimage to the 
home of one who was his friend and confidant 
and adviser. In doing this | not only traced 
his foot steps for a little way but I was also 
granted entrance and acquaintance with one of 


strange 











Gerrit Smith, grandfather of Gerrit Miller, noted Holstein 
Breeder. Gerrit Smith was a large landholder in Madison 
County and a noted Abolitionist. 


the famous houses—I migh: almost say shrines 
—of our state. 

High up on the limestone hills of Madison 
County lies the village of Petersboro. If you 
are trailing the Great Western Turnpike, turn 
sharp north at Old Morrisville and it is only five 
miles to the hamlet. If you are going through 
the Mohawk Valley, you may leave the state 
highway at Canastota and a wonderful drive of 
ten miles over noble hills will bring you to the 
same destination. Peterboro 


By JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


three or four stores, a garage and perhaps forty 
houses—old houses with pleasant New England 
doorways and tan lights and close shaven lawns. 

But after all, Peterboro has a secure place in 
histor) corner of the 
Green stands the stately old mansion where once 
lived Gerrit Smith, man of affairs, philanthro 
friend of John Brown and ardent 
In the old house today still lives 
Gerrit Smith Miller, grandson of Gerrit, the 
Abolitionist. I might pause to say that on this 
farm very wonderful Holstein history has been 
made but the recital of it left me cold. I make 
my living milking cows but I have always found 
than cattle. 


chietly because at one 


pist, intimaet 
abolitionist. 


men infinitely more interestin 
Mr. Miller tells me that he is 82 years old but 
gently with him that | 
as a man old only in seasons 
surely not in manner or in spirit. 

In his library surrounded on every hand by 
the mementos of those stirring times, we talked 
at length of his family and of the days when this 


4 
Is 
time has dealt so very 


think of him 


big house was a northern terminal station on 
the Underground Railroad. I very much doubt 
if in all the world there is another man now 
living who can boast personal knowledge—who 
can say with truth “I knew’—so many men who 
were outstanding figures in that great struggle 
which beginning many years before came to an 
end only at Appamatox when Lee bowed and 
handed his sword to Grant. 

Sitting there Mr. Miller told me the story of 
his family for four generations. It was_ his 
great grandfather, one Peter Smith who came 
first to Peterboro and who was the founder of 
the tribe. Tlis portrait done in oil still looks 
down from the walls of the library. Peter was 
in his day one of the greatest landowners in 
America. I question if any one else held as 
much land save only the van Rensselaers, great- 
est of the Patroons. He owned land in fifty- 
four of the sixty counties of our state and his 
vast domaiii totaled seven hundred thousand 
acres. It included a large part of Madison 
County—75,000 acres—in one solid block. 

Peter Smith must have been a noteworthy 
figure in his time. He set up the township and 
called it Smithfield, he founded the village and 
called it Peterboro and he was the Lord of the 


Manor. He was a pushing, energetic and won- 
derfully successful man of affairs and yet so 


much the religious zealot that it was his pleasure 
sometimes to ride abroad on horseback ringing 
a bell and distributing religious tracts. I sup- 








pose it was this same crusading spirit which in 
his son tlamed out ina fiery passion for the free 
dom of the slave. 

Gerrit, the Abolitionist, was born in 
Utica (then called Old Fort 


1797 in 
Schuyler) in a 
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The old brick land office built about 1804 from which has 


been sold three quarters of a million acres of land. 


house which stood on ground now occupied by 
Baggs Hotel. While still a little lad he was 
taken to Peterboro where his father had estab- 
lished a home and here has been the hearth- 
stone of the clan for a century and a quarter. 
As Gerrit grew to manhood he was graduated 
from Hamilton College and in a general way he 
enjoyed the very best educational advantages of 
his time. His earlier mature years were de- 
voted mainly to the management of the vast and 
intricate business interests which were his by in- 
heritance. 

Close by the house still stands the old brick 
“Land Office” from which the estate was ad 
ministered. His management of his land was 
diametrically opposite from that of the great 
Hudson River proprietors. They held their land 
in fee, never selling it but only renting it on long 
term leases with clauses in the lease insuring 
its ultimate reversion to the estate. On the 
other hand, Smith sold his holdings in farm- 
sized parcels to bonafide settlers taking their 
mortgages in return. By this wiser and more 
liberal policy he entirely escaped the anti-rent 
troubles which for several years, between 1839- 
1846, brought the Hudson River region to a con- 

dition little better than Civil 





—after the good fashion of 
New England  villages—or 
like the Holy City—‘lieth 
four-square” around the vil- 
lage “Green.” 

Comparatively few villages 
of our state have this happy 
arrangement and those that 
do, owe it to a New England 
heritage. At Peterboto the 
Green is shadowed by old, old 
reest and the grass beneath is 
kept trim and neat by the 
lawn mower while in the cen- 
ter stands a soldiers monu- 
ment, erected to the memory 
of the 75 men of Smithfield 
Township who served in the 
Civil War. It is a_ sleepy, 
peaceful place unchanging 
with the years unless it be 
that on the whole the popu- P 








war. 

At one time Gerrit Smith 
carried on his books more 
than active land ac- 
counts and a considerable 
clerical force was required to 
care for the flood of business 


2000 


that went through the office. 
Not until the opening years 
of the present century was 


the last of this business closed 
up and Mr. Miller remarks— 
a little whimsically perhaps— 
that he still owns and farms 
some 500 acres of the vast 
barony which his grandfather 
once held. 

Gerrit Smith must have had 
some liking for public affairs 
and in 1854 he was elected to 
Congress. He was according 
to the standards of this time 








lation grows less as the gen- 
erations slip by. Facing the 
Green and surrounding it are 


famous station on the Underground Railroad. 
great Abolition leaders of those days met in conference. 


Mach history has been made in this old mansion. In the stirring years between 1840-60 it was a 
i Brown was a frequent guest and here the 


ere John 


a man, of large wealth and in 
1854 he rebuilt the old manor- 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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last five vears have been a period of hard 
linn ( ' people and farm papers, yet 
AMERICAN AGriICcULTURIST has made constant 
progress Subscriptions and high class adver 
tising have steadily increased, and best of all, 
ce spondence ind other various services to our 
readers have multiplied many times. All of 
which shows the ever-increasing confidence of 
our folks in the paper and its work. As a re- 
sult « his confidence, AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
| now comes to vou for the first time in this 
\nniversa Issue from our own press and our 
own large printin plant at Poughkeepsie, New 
York, with a better grade of paper, higher class 
» g, finer pictures and a larger paper. 
\s w lo orward to the years that stretch 
ead, it 1s enthusiastic determination to 
bie ort of the ever-increasing confidence of 
our folks by giving vou services through AMERI 
CAN AGRICULTURIsT that will add to the sum 
total of vour happiness. 


kKewer Farmers But Better Ones 


W: h the that 


were not worried about the great mi 
gration from the farm to the city, so long as the 
bovs and girls who stayed were a little higher 
quality than those went. Of course, if the 
the best blood out of the country, 
it is only a question of time when the high 
standards that have prevailed in our American 
rural life in the past must decline. 

Professor Carl Zimmerman of the University 


ive otten made Statement 


who 


cities drained 


\ 


of Minnesota has been engaged in a very inter 
esting study of the people who migrate from the 
farm to the city. This study based on 694 
imilies of Minnesota appears to show that 
children of successful farm families stay on the 
farm more often, while those of the less suc 
cessful families migrate to large industrial cities 
ind enter the ranks of the Wage earning classes. 


m girls, according to Professor Zimmerman, 


er classed families, migrate more often 


Trou poor 


than anv other group. 


()t course, this one study from one wstate, does 
not entirely prove the point, but it is reasonable 
the 


a rule, from the most unsuccess 


to suppose that those most likely to leave 
farm come as 
ful families and these most likely -to stay from 
If this is the 


future of farming is safe in spite 


succeed at farming. 

case, then the 

ge numbers who leave, for the quality 
r will constantly improve. 


larme 


Farmers Interests Are Mutual 


will be interested in 


Ll. eastern farmers 

-- hat Mr. Burritt says on Page 10 about 
the competition of western with eastern pro 
ducts There is no question that agriculture is 
indergoing a change in the Central West, a 
( re which in time is certain to affect vitally 
the interests of eastern farmers. Many of the 
estern one-crop farmers have begun to diversi 
md wherever possible there is a decided in 
crease in the production of dairy products, poul 
ind fruit. Those who attended the Nation 

i Da Show at Memphis this fall were also 
mpressed with the increase of dairying in the 
South. The production of creamery butter 


lone in Kentucky has increased from 


about 


3,000,006 pounds in 1918 to over 14,000,000 1n 
I9O25 
l'rom these facts we can draw two conclusions 


First, 
more attention must be given by eastern farmers 
to produce high quality products, and more at 


for our farmers here to give thought to. 


tention must be given to grading, packing and 
marketing those products. There is but one 
way to do this, and that 1s through organization. 
ur competitors from the West and South are 


only able to get into these large eastern markets 


by working together. If we are to hold them, 
we must do the same. 

The second interesting conclusion from the 
acts stated by Alr. Burritt is that there 1s a cer- 


tain solidarity in agriculture; that is, whether 
the farmer lives in the East, the West or the 
South, his interests are tied up to a very great 
extent with the interests of all other farmers: 
what affects them adversely will in the end af- 
fect him also. Over-production of grain and 
low prices of grain may for a short time react 
to the benefit of eastern dairymen, but in the end 
if they continue the westerner stops raising so 
much grain and goes into the dairy, poultry or 
fruit business. 

It is because of this community of interest 
that all of us should be interested in any practi- 
cal plan for farm relief. Early issues of AMER- 
tcAN AGRICULTURIST will discuss the different 
farm relief plans that have been proposed so 
that our readers can draw their own conclusions. 


One Third Feeds the Rest 


I is said that it requires 16,000,000,000 horse 

power hours annually to do the work of the 
\merican farms. We hear about this being 
such a large industrial nation, but it may sur 
prise some people to know that it requires more 
power to operate the farms than it does to run 
all of the factories in America combined. The 
encouraging fact about this power situation on 
the farms is that farmers 2re rapidly getting 
into position to use power efficiently in the place 
of hand work. In the five year period from 
1920 to 1925, for example, the number of trac- 
tors doubled on the farms in the United States. 
Ikach year sees more attention on the part of the 
manufacturers to building and adapting power 
machinery that is practical even on small farms 
and each year sees the number of farmers in- 
crease who are applying this power to their 
work. 

It is said that fifty years ago it took two-thirds 
of the population to raise the food supply. To- 
day the situation is almost exactly reversed, for 
thirty per cent of our population feed them- 
selves and all the rest. They have been able to 
do this by modern farm machinery and by the 
practical application of power. 


Corn Borer May Destroy Greatest 
Crop 


E wonder how many farmers realize 
W is: how serious the danger from the 
corn borer really is. It is no exaggeration 
whatever to state that unless controlled, the corn 
borer will in time destroy our greatest Ameri- 
can crop. With all of the hard work and fight 
that was made last year, both the infested ter- 
ritory and the number of corn borers in- 
creased. About all that the Department of 
Agriculture can claim is that without the fight 
the increase of the corn borer would have been 
much more rapid. 

There are certain parasites that have been 
that are enemies of the borer, and the 
Department plans to bring in these para 
sites in large numbers. We certainly hope that 
this may be an effective method of control. In 
the meantime, however, the clean-up campaign 
and other methods used during the past year 
must continue. 


found 
a. 


~ ’ a 
Eastman’s Chestnut 
DARKY, in the habit of sleeping at every 
opportunity, lay sound asleep on a bag 
gage truck at a station, with his mouth open. 
A travelling salesman came along and put a 
. . * * 2 
good big dose of quinine on the darky’s tongue. 
He jumped up, groaning and gagging, and made 
for the nearest doctor. 
“Why, what’s the matter, Rastus?” asked the 
doctor. 
“T’se a mighty sick man,” said Rastus. “I 
dunno for sure, but I ‘spect mah gall bladder’s 
done busted !” 
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AMEMCad Agiacuscussen, 


Publisher Lays Foundation For Future 


IGHTY-FIVE vears ago 


AMERICAN AG 


RICULTURIST was founded in New York 
State as a farm publication. This period 
that AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST had reached the 


ing devices in the world’s history. Both on the 
farm and in the factory the output of one man’s 
labor has been increased many-fold. 

Six months ago, when | made up my mind 
that AMERICAN AGricULTURIsT has reached the 
point where it needed its own home, the task of 
selecting the right press to do 
our work was not an easy 
one. After careful study, we 
bought a 64-page Hoe Press, 
which is driven by a 30 H. P. 
electric motor. It takes only 
three men to operate this huge 
piece of machinery. The 
paper is fed into this giant 
from rolls, and comes out at 
the other end in its complete 
form of a folded, trimmed 
and stitched magazine, at the 
rate of 6,000 an hour. It is 
not so many years ago that it would have taken 
about ten flat-bed presses and from 20 to 25 men 
to do this very same job. 

After the magazine leaves the press, it is car- 
ried to an automatic mailing machine. Here the 
subscriber’s name and address is stamped direct- 
ly on the face of the magazine, at the rate of 
12,000 an hour. The binding, stitching and 
mailing of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST re- 
quired the services of about fifteen people as 
carried on by our last contractors. This same 
work will be done by three people in our own 
plant. This gives you some idea of the saving 
in man-power that we are able to make through 
the use of the most modern machinery. Through 
these economies, we will be able to spend more 
money in getting out a better printed and more 
readable newspaper. We have already 
tracted for a better grade of paper which will 
cost us $5,000 a year more than the grade we 





Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 


con- 


are now using. 

In our composing room 
word is put into type ready for the press we 
have the last word in equipment. <A brand new 
Intertype and a Monotype machine gives us new 
type for every This enables us to give 
you the very best composition possible. Our 
subscribers will find the new AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST far more legible than in the past. 

It has taken us almost three months to set up 
all of this machinery, and get it ready to fune- 
tion smoothly and efficiently. 

During the five and a half years that I have 
been publisher of this paper, | have looked for- 
ward to this day when AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist would printed in its own home, and we 
hope that you will be pleased with the result of 
our efforts in your behalf. 

In 1922 when AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST came 
under new management, the circulation was a 
which 60,000 was in New 


where the written 


issue. 


} 


tritle over 100,000 ot 

York State. Today, we have well over 140,000 

paid subscribers—100,000 of which live in New 

York State which means that the magazine 

goes to more than half the farm homes in the 

State. 

In the year 1922, 

American Agriculturist 

IED antescnicndinneniones 968 pages and was sold for 
$1.00 a year 


In 1923 we gave you 1056 pages 
In 1924 we gave you 1132 pages 
In 1925 we gave you 1156 pages 
In 1927 your dollar will 
bring you over.............---.- 1200 pages 

Without the cooperation of our readers this 
steady growth of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
would not have been possible. We have only 
earned the confi- 
serve. The fact 


been able to go ahead as we 
dence of the farmers whom we 
that we have been willing to make this tremend- 
ous investment in a printing plant demonstrates 
our confidence in the future of agriculture dur- 
ing the next twentv vears. We hone that manv 


cess that has come to AMERI- 


of our subscribers will visit us at our new home 
in Poughkeepsie. We extend a hand of wel- 
come to one and all. 

What the next 100 years will bring us no one 
can tell. Will the perfection of the aeroplane 
mean the decentralization of industry and the 
value of our farms? Will not the 
constantly increasing population of the United 
States more than consume our surplus food 
stuffs? Doesn't the future hold out a promise 


increased 


he farmer in the United States? 

Whatever the future may hold for our people, 
they can depend upon the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST to continue working with them shoulder 
friend and guide in the 


ot prosperity tot 


o shoulder as their 


future as in the past. 


Howry Vogpittoa}r 


A.A.s Policies and Ideals 


VERY time we of the Editorial staff of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST sit down to 
make the plans for the next issue, we 
keep constantly in our minds and before us cer 
tain thought-out and organized policies and 
ideals that we use as a sort of measuring stick 
for every article and every bit of material that 
goes into the paper. I be- 
lieve that much of the suc- 


CAN AGRICULTURIST in the 
last five years has been due 
to our following strictly and 
religiously the ideals set forth 
in this editorial plan. 

Therefore, in this Anni- 
Issue closing five 
rk under the pres- 
ent publisher and staff and at E. R. Eastman 
the beginning of another five years, I have 
thought that you might be interested in looking 
over the editorial outline that guides us in the 
planning of every [ certainly hope you 
will take the time to read this outline so that you 
will know better how we are trying to serve you. 
| would be delighted too if after you have read 
it you will write us any criticisms or suggestions 
that will enable us to improve the service we are 
trving to render. 


versary 
vears of we 





issue, 




















TEN YEARS OLDER THAN A. A. 


We hereby make you acquainted with Mr. Rudolph Doll, 
the oldest member of the John Godfrey Post, G. A. R., of 
Pasadena, California. Mr. Doll is ninety-five years old, ten 
years older than American Agriculturist, and he recently 
celebrated his birthday by jumping rope twenty-four times. 
Doll was the only member of Company K, 20th New York 
Infantry to answer the muster out roll call after the Civil 
War. He numbers among his friends of his younger days 


Presidents Lincoln, Grant and McKinley. a4 


To give our people accurate information on pro- 
duction problems, not necessarily that produc- 
tion may be increased, but that the farmers’ 
profits may be made greater by lowering the 
costs of production. 


This is done by: 

1—-Providing interesting and authorita- 
tive articles and notes on dairying, 
livestock, sheep, poultry, fruit ,farm 
engineering, radio, soils, fertilizers, 
and crops; 

2—Maintaining an editorial staff of 
trained and practical farmers, includ- 
ing such men as Burritt, Cook, Van 
Wagenen, Hiscock, Roe and Kirby. 

3—Issuing once a year an annual en- 
clycopedia on agriculture known as 
the Reference Number; 

4—Maintaining experts to handle thou- 
sands of questions by correspondence 
on what farmers want to know. Sub- 
scribers are encouraged to use this 
free service. 

II. To help farmers increase their profits, through 
better marketing methods. We do not believe 
in growing “two blades of grass where one 
grew before,” unless both blades can be sold 
at fair prices. 

This is accomplished by: 
1—Maintaining the best farm journal 
market page in the United States. 
2—Providing regular market articles 
and interpretations by specialists. 
3—Furnishing frequent crop summaries 
and reports on conditions. 


III. To protect our people against fraud and in- 
justice of all kinds, and render aid wherever 
we can. 

This is accomplished by: 

—Maintaining a Service Bureau to 
which subscribers are encouraged to 
refer all of their problems; 

—Maintaining a lawyer 
trained in farm law; 

3—Publishing constantly special warn- 
ing feature articles; 

—Cooperating with farmers and with 
the authorities in protecting farm- 
ers from trespassing and thieves, 
with special reference to chicken 
thieves. 


especially 


IV. To recognize the great part women have in 
the farm business and home by maintaining an 
unexcelled Household Department. 


This is done by: 

1—Maintaining on our staff Mrs. Grace 
Watkins Huckett, one of the most 
practical and best informed House- 
hold Editors in farm journalism; 

2—Giving farm women the latest and 
best information in interesting form 
on all problems pertaining to the 
home; 

3—Providing a pattern and embroidery 
department where farm women can 
get these supplies at practical cost; 

4—-Cooperating with the Home Bureaus 
in every way possible and especially 
in providing substantial prizes in a 
contest for improving conditions in 
the farm kitchen; 

5—Maintaining a serial story of inter- 
est to everybody but of especial in- 
terest to women; 

6—Publishing several times a year a 
whole issue especially devoted to the 
interests of women; 
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A Reader for Seventy Years 


Reminiscenses from the Days When A. A. was Young 
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ih ilent as a journal- 


editor of 
and in 


became 


Agriculturist 


in 1853 he 


lee rn ’ t Tn) l the American 


We have a farm of 200 acres and 
have a tenant living on the place. He 
is doing all the work and has the 
means to do all the farming for half 
the proceeds. We follow a three-year 
rotation of wheat, clover, corn or oats. 
Other crops are tobacco, potatoes and 
hay: livestock, cattle, hogs and chick- 
ens. We have apples, pears, grapes, 
peaches and berries of various kinds. 

A great change has come to the 
rural people in 60 years. We have 
good homes with modern conveniences, 
electric light; telephone and power; 
rural free delivery at our door, better 
quick way to go and 
schools, churches and Sunday 
schools. I am sending my photograph. 

With best wishes for the American 
Agriculturist, I am, Yours very sin- 
John M. Scheylina. 


roads, a come, 


good 


cerely 


Many a Pleasant Ilour 
Farm Reading 
NIY father 1829 and died 


was born 


1916. Like myself, he always lived 
in this (Clarke County) vicinity and 
practically followed farming all that 
time. I was born in 57 and my 
earliest recollection of papers and 


ey Orange Judd---Founder of American Afgriculturist 
The Ideals He Set for the Old Reliable, Still Stand 


1856, its owner and publisher. Agri- 
cultural journalism was, at that time, 
in its infancy, and his scientific train- 
ing peculiarly fitted him for his life 
work, to which he also brought an un- 
tiring energy, and exceptional tact in 
and advantageous 


originating new 


schemes for building up his journal. 
circulation 


The was then so meager 





ORANGE JUDD 


that he did all of the office work and 
wrapped and addressed the whole edi- 
tion. His ambition was not only to 
make a better farm paper, but to 
bring its worth before the farmers in 
way. All honorable 
were used to induce people to 
and find out through one 
vear’s reading the worth of his paper. 
The faith of his 


every possible 
means 


subscribe 


readers established 
the American Agriculturist motto: 
“Once a subscriber, al ays «a sub- 


scriber.” He was a born advertiser, 
and his skillfully planning and striking 


in the most widely 


notices were pl i¢ ed 
circulated newspapers. Under his man- 


journal prospered won- 


agement, the 


derfully, and, to still more increase its 


usefulness, and to insure its perpetuity, 
the Orange Judd Company was 


abies O dvak 
magazines that came to our table was 
the American Agriculturist. In fact, 
I took so much interest in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist that I personally 
bound the volumes for a number of 
years. Father did not subscribe con- 
tinuously so I am not able to give the 
number of years or the date we took it, 
Of the four brothers of father, only 
one took up farming as a profession. 
Even father had graduated from aq 
medical school and received a diploma 
to practice, but deafness caused him to 
go back to the farm. We followed 
general farming on the homestead 
place six miles from town for 15 years 
and then bought a 36-acre farm a mile 
from here in 1874, 10 acres of which 
are now in city limits. 
We ran a dairy of from 10 to 15 
cows for 30 years selling the milk di- 
rectly to the consumer at five cents a 
quart. Now the dairyman sells his 
milk to the plant for 15c to 17c per 
gallon and the consumer pays 14c to 
16c per quart after it has gone 
through a process of testing, inspec- 
tion, pasteurization, and bottling. 
We quit the dairy business 20 years 
ago and since then have been raising 
truck, which I retail direct to con- 
sumer, with a rotation of corn, wheat 
and grass. 
3eing an inveterate reader of all 
practical subjects, I get many a pleas- 
ant hour from the papers that come 
within reach of my eye.—O. P. Miller, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


formed, with himself as its president. 


His stern life on the farm, the eco- 
nomics practiced in college, and the 
scientific training in the laboratories 


enabled him to select wisely the corps 
of able associates with whose coopera- 
tion this periodical became a standard 
authority on agriculture. He secured 
thousands of subscribers and conscien- 
tiously gave them the worth of their 
money. Every part of the paper, even 
the advertisements, passed under his 
scrutinizing eye, that the interest of 
the subscriber should be continuously 
maintained and guarded. He adapted 
to the needs of American agriculture 


the long experience and _ scientific 
knowledge of Europe, in the most 
readable articles, with the best illus- 


trations obtainable. 

He laid the foundations of the sorg- 
hum industry by importing the first 
seed, which he distributed widely. 
Through these columns he stimulated 
the people to a belief in scientific agri- 
culture and a large development of 


horticulture. The broadening influ 
ences of the Civil War gave wider 


scope to his abilities. He found many 
avenues of usefulness beyond his edi- 
torial duties. He was with the Sani- 
tary Commission at Gettysburg, and 
with the Army of the Potomac from 
Rapidan to Petersburg. He soon af- 
ter projected the Long Island railroad 
system and was president of thal 
company. He originated the crop re 
porting percentage system now used by 
the Agricultural Departments of every 
civilized nation. He was the first t 
arrange a scheme of Sunday schod 
exercises, prepared to last a year from 
which have developed the international 
Sunday school lessons. To Wesleyal 
University, the college ~f his youth, 
he gave $100,000 to found the Orange 
Judd Hall of Natural Science, in mem 
ory of 2 beloved son. He was largely 
instrumental in founding in connectioa 
with this institution the first Americal 
agricultural experiment station. He 
contributed much to the building # 
churches, and. other philanthropit 
causes and was heavily interested i 


real estate speculations. These en 
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HoME MixING 
the extra chore 


T IS 4 P. M. and the mash hoppers are empty. 

And no mash mixed! With a hard day behind 
you and a good many chores yet ahead, here is an 
“extra chore” you would gladly avoid if you could. 
You start to mix your regular ration and find that 
you haven’t enough meat scrap for a batch. You 
mix up what you can, and a day or two later you 
take the consequences! Droopy fowls. Fewer eggs. 


Probably when you go after a fresh supply of in- 
gredients you find that your dealer hasn’t any 
flour midds but plenty of meat scrap. You do 
without the flour midds and note that the meat 
scrap is a little stale, but you take it home any- 
way, and again suffer the consequences. 


Doubtless you do not mix your laying mash from 
choice. You would prefer to buy it ready-mixed if 
you did not have to pay too much for the con- 
venience, and if you could be sure of what you 
would get in the mixture. For just these two rea- 
sons, it is from the ranks of the home mixers— 
careful feeders and close buyers—that a very large 
percentage of G.L.F. patrons are recruited. 


You have your choice of three G.L.F. open for- 
mula mashes: (1) for the laying flock, G.L.F. 


LAYING MASH with MEAT SCRAP; (2) for 
the breeding flock, G.L.F. LAYING MASH 
with BUTTERMILK;; or (3) for the breeding 
flock, G.L.F. LAYING MASH with ALFALFA 
LEAF MEAL. 


All of these mashes were checked as to formula by 
a board of five poultry feeding experts on October 
22, and approved without change. They stand 
today as the best mixtures that sound experiment 
and wide experience can devise. Only fresh, clean, 
ingredients, chemically checked, go into these 
mashes. And the price, quality considered, 
makes home mixing not only an extra chore 
but an unprofitable one. Ask your G.L.F. 
Agent for the formulas and prices and check this 
statement for yourself. 


#e (4, LF. 


COOPERATIVE G.L. F. EXCHANGE, INC. 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Days are Getting Shorter 


Hens Need 
COD LIVER OIL 


As the days grow shorter and the 
hens get less sunshine, their pro- 
duction will suffer somewhat un- 
less they get cod liver oil. The 
G.L.F. can supply you at these 
money-saving prices: 


30-gal. drums, .82 per gal. freight, f. 0. b. Bostgn 

..1,.40 per gal. parcel post prepaid 

1.80 per gal. parcel post prepaid 
Cash with order 


5-gal. cans 


1-gal. can 


Order through your G.L.F. Agent, 
or write direct to G.L.F. Mail 
Order Service, 307 S. Franklin St., 
Syracuse, New York. 














Up From Drudgery 


What Eishty Five Years of Farm Machinery Have Meant to Farmers 
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realize and it is destined to have more 
rhere were in 1925 about one and one. 
half million motor trucks in the 
United States, of which farmers owneg 
vne-half million. The big effect of 
these on farming is the advantage they 
give to farmers on short hauls to mar. 
kets. Cyrus McCormick said recently 
that haulage of man himself is far less 
important to human progress and iy. 
ilization than the haulage of those 
things whereby he lives. 

Not the least of the efficient uses of 














The dradging hand work of the hoe (above) 
has given place to cultivating tools that have 
changed a dull, slow task to an interesting and 
rapid job. 
















i} t was cradled and later threshed out on themselves easily to the use of power- 
o the barn floor by driving horses on it drawn machinery ,but when the prair- 
I by the hand flail Probably many ies began to be settled far-sighted men 
4 e yvoung farmei would not know a flail saw that their resources never could 
lay of the } ‘ they were to see one now be developed by hand tools. So fol- 
was tl hor t er Vhen one writing or thinking of lowing the opening of the great West, 
which w t ! the past he is likely to remember or shortly after American Agriculturist 
in tho mphasize only the romantic and pleas- was founded, machinery began to re- 
wit! ‘ ) nt thing ind forget that which is place hand tools on American farms. 
wert f int Hand labor on the farm The scythe gave place to the mowing 
“rust M time lrudgery, monoton- machine, the cradle to the dump reap- 
] is and tiring and our fathers worked er; then the automatic self-rake reap- 
‘ irit the ) eason from the first er followed and a little later the me- 
VW davlight until dark One needs only chanical knotter was invented, and we 
ride thr , ome of the farm have the wonderful modern self-bind- 
] try in New York or New England ing harvester. To this has been added 
184 itor { ene walls to re- the combine threshing machine with 
that tl ber the never-ending and unceas- enough power so that the grain is cut, 
har r and the infinite patience threshed and bagged ,all in one op- 
All rain w } il ) rmeé forefather n perform- eration. 
voungster « ne t t Even as short a time ago as twenty- 
five years, in the best of cow barns, 
’ ‘Seige milking machines. electric lights, scien- 
tific ventilation, sanitary stalls made 
with steel, drinking cups, swing stan- 
chions, feed, litter and manure car- 
riers, were practically unknown. Even 
as late as 1912, there were less than 
two hundred milking machines in use 
in this country. In 1924 there were 
over one hundred thousand. On one 
Indiana farm an eleven-year old boy 
and his father, milked their twelve 
cows in thirty minutes. The boy uses 
a two unit electric milker and the 
father does the stripping and this op- 
eration and time are now duplicated 
on thousands of dairy farms. At th 
peak of harvest time the eleven-y« 
Oxen were in common use when American Agriculturist was young old boy does the whole job himself 
lai ye eee : i Mok ind + ot thie Gomis Think of the difference in the attitude 
5” nigh : .3.: Of that boy toward that kind of a job 
sh - ; . : Raeren, We eaer Som than what it would have been once in 
( t Markham's poem, “The Man With The ~~ ° , tines 
One for the blackbird, f a ana nvern een 
Siew tisn thie int Bowed by t veight of centuries 
One for the cutworm , . 
Paar ee n his h and gazes on the 
2 poem was written and applied to 
; a , the pe nt farmers of the old world. 
saciid ze e picture never fitted the American 
at ; _ 7 irmer. € ept that it does well de- 
‘ e the drudgery « the never end- 
“ se , " that had to be performed by 
' l nbolized by ne hoe 
¥ the farmer's occupation be- 
— ee . the coming of machinery has 
nay n iste wa = ‘ changed fron that of meni il and soul 
drudg y to one of the most compli- 
a ae ; ] i, skillful and interesting trades 
or professions in the world 
i opening he Missi ppi Val- 
ed e of 1 nery on 
ri I l $s u yt lend 
From cradle | combine has ceme in 
American Agriculiarist’s lifetime. A change 
that has revolutionized farming his trying to milk half of those cows 


by hand after he had hoed corn or po- 
tatoes all day in the field. Compare 
the efficiency of the modern separator 
with the awkward and unsanitary job 
of setting the milk from a large dairy 
in shallow pans for the cream to rise. 

No mechanical improvement has 
meant more to modern farming than 
the coming of the gasoline engine. 
With the invention of the steam en- 
gine, high hopes were borne that it 
could in some way be hitched to farm 
machinery, but it never proved practi- 
cal, except in stationary work. With 
the gas engine, however, amazing ad- 
vance has been made in the appli- 
cation of gasoline and kerosene trac- 
tors to all kinds of farm work, includ- 
ing both stationary and field tasks. 
The gasoline tractor now is so efficient 
that not only is it used almost uni- 
versally on the level farms of the 
West, but it is practical on almost any 
type of farm anywhere. 

The motor truck has had more ef- 
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the modern gas engine is the station- 
ary work that it does on thousands of 
farms. A good stationary engine of 
small horse power is within the finan 
cial reach of most farmers, with the 
result that the farmers with initiative 
and a little mechanical ability have 
by applying gasoline engine power re 
lieved themselves and their wives of 
dozens of drudging tasks formerly 
done by hand. Such jobs as running 
the milking machine, buzzing wood 
operating the hay fork, lighting the 
buildings, turning the grindstone, rut 
ing the washing machine, the cream 
separator and many others are now 
done by the use of the gasoline engine 

MacMaster in his history of the pee 
ple of the United States says: “Tht 
Massachusetts farmer who witnessed 
the Revolution plowed his land witb 
the wooden bull plow, sowed his grail 
broadcast and when it was ripe cut it 
with a scythe and threshed it out 
his barn floor with a flail. The poor 
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American Agriculturist, December 3, 


y. To work constantly for the in- 
terests of farm people in all pub- 
lic affairs, such as tax policies and 
farm legislation, to the end that 

istice and fair play be done to 
agriculture. 
This is done by: 


1— Maintaining a constant and 
fearless tight for a square 
deal to agriculture in equit 
able farm laws; 

2--Working for an adjust 
ment of the ruinous farm 
tax situation 

3—Watching and fighting for 


interests in the 
such problems 
Shoals, and in 


farmers’ 
handling of 
as Muscle 


doing what we can to main- 
tain the public institutions 
of farmer such as agricul 
tural schools ind college 
on a basis where they can 
be of the most service 

VI. To be constructive, and not de- 

structive, that we may not tear 


down something good that others 


have built simply because we 
had no part in the building. 
1—This means that AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST Will support all 
individuals and organizations 
which are sincerely trying to 


accomplish something for ag 
riculture ,even though many 
mistakes are made We re 
serve the right to point out 
the mistakes, but will do so 
in a friendly manner Thi 
policy does not mean, how 
ever, that we will tand for 
individuals or organization 
which are plainly hypocriti 
cal and working = for their 
own selfish interests or along 
entirely destructive line 
To obtain and publish the latest 
and best farm news, with inter- 
pretations and explanations. 
This includes: 
i—General new includin 
what is happening of in 


: Orange Judd 
Founder of A. A. 


(Continued from Page 6) 


terprises outside of his journalistic 
field, brought, at last, with a turn of 
the financial tide, bitter embarrass- 
ment, while his health gave out for a 


lime, and his recovery required some 
years. 


In 18838, Orange Judd withdrew from 


the Company which still bears his 
name. At the middle of this century, 
the American farmer was almost with- 


out reading matter pertaining to coun- 


I 
try life, but there was made for him 
a reliable, instructive and entertaining 
farm journal, pictorial, non-partisan, 
secular, with the highest 


were published on rural affairs, farm- 


ideals. Books 
ers’ meetings were encouraged, the es- 
tablishment of colleges 
and experiment stations was advoca- 
ted and brought about, until, at last, 
agriculture has its own department of 
the national government. The paper 
which was made a national agricul- 
tural journal, has gradually grown to 


agricultural 


the present international rural mag- 
azine. In the midst of this fruition, 


Orange Judd, ripe in years but with 
the energy characteristic of middle 
life founded in Chicago another farm 


journal—the Orange Judd Farmer 
which is his legacy to his bereaved 
family. In his comfortable home at 


Evanston, Illinois, on December 27, 
1892, after a very brief illness, the last 
hour came to this widely known jour- 
nalist and fully esteemed citizen. 


New Jersey Studies Effect of 
Cultivation on Yield 

LAST year the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Agriculture made some in- 
vestigations of the influence on potato 
yields of the time of cultivation, the 
number of cultivations and the depth 
of cultivation. Dr. W. H. Martin in 
reporting on the results, says: 
In the time of cultivation 
the plots cultivated three times before 


studies, 








June 19, or before the plants were 


fully developed, gave slightly larger 
ic hose 


ated three 








A.A’s Policies and Ideals 


(Continued from Page 5) 


e 
terest to farmers in Con- 
gress and the state legis- 
latures, the latest de- 
velopments in agricultur- 
al science, and the news 
of farm organizations, 
general meetings, picnics, 
e8e. : 

2--An increasing amount of 
local news such as coun 
tv notes, among the 
farmers, ete 

VIIL. To give all the truth and the 


facts, so far as we know them, 
on both sides of important 
questions, trusting in the fair- 
ness and good judgment of 
farm folks when they have the 
facts, but reserving the privi- 
lege of expressing fearlessly 
our own editorial opinions. 

IX. And lastly, to try to increase the 
sum total of our people’s real 
happiness. We recognize that it 
is important to make a living, 
but more important to live. So 
we want to make the American 
Agriculturist truly the “Old Re-| 
liable,” a real friend, who will re- 
joice in the joys of our people and 


stand by to help when trouble 
comes. 
We will carry bits of philoso 
yhy, an occasional poem and a 
luman interest picture. We 
will encourage recreatoin such 


contests 
that it 
there 

and 


as horseshoe pitching 
and because we believe 
is good for folks to laugh, 
will be an occasional joke 
comic pictuie and cartoon 
And lastly, it is our hope to so 
edit AMERICAN AGricuLTurRIST that 
in addition to being of practical 
ervice to our folks they will 
lay itedown after reading with 
a little lift of the spirit and 
with a more” optimistic and 
brighter outlook upon life arid 
its problems. 


times after this date. On the other 
hand, three cultivations—-one made 
early, one during mid-season and one | 
late in the season-—-gave as large a 
yield as where early cultivations only 
were made. In the test to determine 
the number of cultivations giving best | 
results, three cultivations, June 6, 11 
and 19, gave as good yield as five cul- 
tivations, three of which were made on 
the dates indicated above and two 
later, on June 25 and July 6. The 
third series of plots was cultivated five 


times at two, four and six inches. The | 
yield of these plots was 293.7, 288.0 
and 264.5 bushels respectively. 

These results, while not conclusive, 
indicate that shallow rather than deep 
cultivation is preferable. They show 
also that late cultivations must be 
made carefully to avoid injuring the 


plant roots. In addition, they indicate 
that few cultivations made at the 
proper time will give as good results 


as a greater number of cultivations 
made throughout the season. This 
work will be continued another year 


on a larger scale, and we believe that 
some interesting and worth-while re-| 
sults will be forthcoming. 

In New York State, Prof. Thompson 
of the Department of Vegetable Gar- 
dening at Cornell, has conducted some 
very interesting experiments on the 
effects of cultivation. His work shows 
the primary purpose of cultivation 
should be to remove weeds and that 





deep cultivation frequently does more 
harm than good. 
Inoculating Alfalfa 

Which is considered best for inocu- 
lating alfalfa, commercial inoculating 
material or soil from an alfalfa or sweet 
clover field. Is inoculation necessary? | 
;,ITHER may be good. Either may | 
4, ; 


be the opposite. It depends on the 
source. Inoculating material, pre- 
pared by the State College of Agricul- 
ture can be bought for a small sum at 
most Farm Bureau offices and is 
handier to use than soil. There are 
some commercial preparations that are 
good. Others are useless. Readers 
will recall an article in the Service 
Bureau sometime ago _ concerning 
“Soilvita” which failed to give any re- 
sults in official tests. 

By all means inoculate. The cost is 





slight and the cost of getting the crop | 
started is too high to neglect any of | 
the details that might result.in failr  ! 
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IS COMING! 


KINNEY Is Ready with Abundant Gifts 


HE Society for the Prevention of 

Useless Giving makes Kinney’s its 
Christmas headquarters. For Kinney 
has nothing but useful gifts—gifts of 
the sort folks buy for themselves. 


First of all, there is Kinney Hosiery 


f fe n men and for you at Kinney’s—ready and wait- , 
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all ready for Christmas. 
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other types,—all of Kinney quality 
and at Kinney low prices. 

New Kinney boots andshoes for men 
and boys, new Kinney arctics, over- 
shoes and other fine footwear for 
women and girls—everything is ready 


Come to Kinney’s now. You will 
find prompt, courteous service, an un- 
crowded store that enables you to 
shop at leisure and the finest Christ- 
mas gifts you can buy. 
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All Shipshape for Winter 


A Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


delightful 
al- 
lasted well into the 
third week in November. Two more 
warm days finished the cabbage har- 
vest in this section. This crop is practi- 
cally all under cover now. Then came a 
twenty-four hour rain in which a good 
amount of water fell, 
which will help to fill 
the wells and cisterns 
for winter. This rain 
turned to light snows 
the latter part of the 
week, but the tem- 
perature is very little 


THE By M. C. 
fall 


eady 


weather 
noted has 





below freezing. How- 
ever, a chill north 


wind warns us to get 
the last of the gar- 
den vegetables and 
the apples in the cel- 
lars, to tighten up the barn for the 
stock, put away the farm machinery 
in a dry place and fill up the radiators 
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M. C. Burritt 


with alcohol. All these things we have 
done and are quite ready for winter. 
Ready I say, and yet not, for there is 
a lot more fall plowing I should like 
to do and some old stumps to pull out. 
The work is never done and there are 
always more jobs ahead that could be 
done. Yet we are in better condition 
than usual at this time of the year 
to go into winter quarters. 


We might have added to the garden 
vegetables last week a list of flowers 
then still fresh in the flower beds and 
in the vases on our tables—Pansies, 
marigolds, petunias, chrysanthamums, 


sweet elysium, all growing out of doors 
until mid-November. But today, No- 
vember 19th, everything except the 
wheat looks brown and sear. Winter 
is upon us, though not yet in all its 
rigor. 


Agriculture Is Changing 

While talking with a friend who had 
just come from the great grain belt of 
the middle west, it was impressed 
upon me that very important changes 
are taking place in mid-western agri- 
culture which will eventually affect 
eastern farmers as seriously as did the 
original development of grain growing 


in the west or fruit growing in the 
northwest. The Genesee Valley here 
in western New York was once the 
granary of the United States. It still 


produces much grain but is no factor 
in the grain markets. New York or- 
iginally produced two thirds of the de- 
ciduous fruits of the country. Now it 
has had to yield leadership in fruit to 
the northwest. New York is still a 
large livestock state—will it always 
be? What are the probable trends in 
our agriculture? 

My friend said that the great com- 
plaint of the cooperative elevator men, 


with whom he had been talking, was 
lack of volume. There seemed to be 
less and less grain shipped each year. 
They could not get enough grain to 
use the elevators to capacity and thus 
secure low operation costs. This 
means just one thing. This middle 
western grain country is slowly but 


surely turning to dairy and poultry, as 


it learns and as it develops markets. 
The trend was distinctly under way 
before the war which interrupted it. 
Now it is strongly resumed. More and 
n ve shall no doubt find dairy and 

products from. the west com- 
peting in our markets. 


Competition Must Be Met 

American Agriculturist readers will 
affected in proportion as they are 
to meet the competition or not to 
it. Eastern grain men and fruit 
growers have had to meet just such 
competition and most of them have 
survived quite comfortably although 


be 
able 
meet 


BURRITT much grain land haq 
to be abandoned. 
Market milk men certainly have the 
great advantage of nearness to great 
consuming centers, and if they can 
maintain quality and volume they 
should have little difficulty in holding 
their own. With other dairy and alj 
poultry products, nearness to large 
consuming centers is not so important 
an advantage. Here efficiency in pro- 
duction and good. marketing grades 
and methods must be the measure of 
satisfactory survival. The population 
center is moving slowly westward also, 
as is manufacturing. More and more 
western products will be absorbed in 
western markets and the time may 
even come when we in the East will 
again become a grain and feed pro- 
ducing section then shipping west, al- 
though that time is a long way off. 

I do not fear western competition 
with our best farmers on our best land. 
This competition however, will un- 
doubtedly drive more eastern farmers 
off marginal land. We must avoid 
heavy investments in land and other 
fixed assets. We need to be sure that 
we are producing that for which our 
land and our general location is best 
adapted. We need always to study 
our problems and to be efficient. 


We Need the Farm Bureau 

In helping us to study these prob- 
lems of adaptation and competition no 
agency can be more useful than our 
farm bureaus, manned by weil trained 
county agents. It is a source of great 
satisfaction to me to know that such 
an agency is constantly looking after 
my interests and those of my neigh- 
bors. These agencies should become 
more and more valuable to us as they 
get hold of these large economic prob- 
lems in a practical way. At this time 
of membership canvasses no farmer 
should refuse to join without a very 
substantial reason. The more difficult 
it is to make farming pay, the more 
the average man needs the help and 
advice of his county agent and the 
more he needs to join with his fellow 
farmers cooperatively to protect and 
promote his interests. We must main- 
tain this organization at a high point 
of efficiency. 


Plowing Under Straw 


Is straw valuable ot plow under? Is 
there any danger of damaging a crop by 


plowing it under? 
STRAW adds to the humus content 
of the soil but there is some evi- 
dence that it may damage a crop if 
plowed under just before sowing a 
crop. The Geneva Experiment Sta- 
tion reports that when straw decays 
rapidly there is actually less nitrogen 
present for the growth of the crops 
because a certain type of bacteria 
which use nitrogen work on the straw. 
Where possible the best use to make 
of straw is to use it for bedding or if 
it is plowed under, do it some time be- 
fore the crop is planted. 


Cultivate To Kill Weeds 


I read somewhere quite recently that 
may actually damage a crop to culti- 
too much. Is there anything to this 


it 
vate 
idea? 
PERHAPS you have reference to a 

talk given by Professor H. C. 
Thompson at the convention of the 

egetable growers at Syracuse. Pro- 
fessor Thompson reported the results 
of some experiments at Cornell which 
indicate that the only reason for culti- 
vating is to kill weeds. 

Cultivation is most important when 
the crop is small. After it is well 
grown cultivation may do harm by in- 
juring the roots. The best time to 
cultivate is before the crop is planted. 
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Dairymen Doubly 


Changes in the Dairy Business Since 1842 


f{Ow do the methods of the dairy- 

man who read the first issues of 
American Agriculturist in 1842 com- 
pare with those on the dairy farm 
now? The answer is that the Ameri- 
ean dairyman of today is infinitely 
better in many ways than the dairy- 
man of any other time or country. He 
and his business have made constant 
progress toward better conditions 
down through the years. 

In 1842 the business of producing 
fluid milk for the great city markets 
as we know it today was of course un- 
known. Practically all of the cows 
freshened in the spring or summer and 
their production did not exceed very 
much that which was necessary to 
feed their calf until weaning time. 
Probably the cow that produced at 
much as three or four thousand pounds 
of milk during a year was a great ex- 
ception. Nearly all of the milk was 
made into butter or cheese. There 
were no separators and the cream was 
raised in shallow pans in the. dairy 
house or cellar. Churning by hand 
was another disagreeable and tiresome 
task. Much of the labor of tending to 
the milk and cream and making the 
butter fell upon the farm woman who, 
with all of the rest of her tasks in rais- 
ing a family, doing more or less out- 
side work on the farm, and caring for 
her home, often lost her health before 
middle age. 

Present Day Dairymen Scientific 
Feeders 

During the last thirty to forty years, 
we have seen the largest growth of our 
American cities and therefore’ the 
greatest development of the market 
for fluid milk. With this market have 
come stringent regulations for produc- 
ing clean milk, regulations that so far 
as the farmer jis concerned are rigidly 
enforced and now quite cheerfully 
practiced. It has only been in recent 
years that milk and ice houses with 
the proper care and cleaning of milk 
have appeared on practically all dairy 
farms producing milk for fluid con- 
sumption. Stables are white washed 
and the milk is clean and good. Then, 
also, dairymen of today run their 
dairies on a business-like basis. Cows 
are better bred and are much better 
fed and cared for. There are many 
cow testing or dairy improvement as- 
sociations, pure bred cows are increas- 
ing, and pure bred bulls are becoming 
the rule rather than the exception. 

The older men who read this well 
know that good feeding based on a 
study of rations and of the individual 
cow was little practiced among pure 
bred breeders even twenty-five years 
ago. Today, thanks to the State Col- 
leges of Agriculture and to the farm 
papers and especially to the progres- 
sive spirit of the dairymen them- 
selves, the average dairyman is quite 
knows what he is feeding and why. 


cient 


likely to be a scientific feeder. He 

As a result of this better business 
practice, the average production of the 
dairy cow has been at least doubled in 
fifty years. What other business man 
can point to similar increase in effic- 
iency? What dairymen have done 
with individual cows in different breeds 
is one of the scientific wonders of the 
times. For example, remember Glista 
Ernestine. During eight years of her 
life, she made a record of an average 
of 17,600 pounds of milk a year. Com- 
pare this with the average production 
of two or three thousand pounds of 
the dairy cow in 1842. 

We like to think that 
Agriculturist has been an aid to the 
dairy industry in the fine record of 
dairy progress. The Dairy Depart- 
ment maintained in the paper has al 
ways been strong and practical and 
written by men who knew from actual 
practice what they were talking about. 


American | 




















A modern cream separator operated by an electric 
motor. It not only does the work without hard labor 
but # also does it quickly, efhciently and im a sani- 
tary manner. 

Plans have been made by the present 
staff to continue this service to dairy- 
men and make it better than ever. In 
particular, we believe that the Ameri- 
can dairyman needs help in his mar- 
keting problems. The big problem 
ahead is the sale of milk which the 
farmer now efficiently produces, so as 
to give both the consumer and the 
farmer a square deal. In addition to 
continuing to give our farmers the 
latest and best dairy production help, 
we want to cooperate with dairymen 
to find the best ways and means of 
selling milk and other dairy products. 
We hope that dairymen will continue 





to write us their problems and their 
experience. 




















“Setting the Milk.’ Picture is from the August issue of American Agriculturist in 1863. Dairying is 
hard work now bat it is infinitely easier with modern farm machinery than it was even a few years ago. 
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NO Make 1928 
your Best Dairy year 


Time, now, for putting your best thought 
to increasing milk profits in the new year. 
“Turn over a new leaf,” without endan- 
gering milk production. Put your herd on 
the proper Quaker Dairy Ration and re- 
duce your production costs to a minimum. 
Follow the common-sense advice that 
Says: 


“Pick the Feed that Fits Your 


Farm, Your Herd’’ 


Quaker Boss Dairy Ration is the ideal 

24% grain ration for cows receiving tim- 
othy hay, grass hays, straws, corn 
stover, or poorer grades of clover. 





Quaker Big Q Dairy Ration exactly 

20% meets the need of those herds receiv- 
ing poor alfalfa hay, fair clover hay, 
or real choice mixed clover and grass 
hay. 


Quaker Dairy Ration has no superior 

16% when cows are receiving choice clover 
hay, good alfalfa hay, or an excellent 
grade of fine mixed grass-and-clover 
hay ; a good ration for dry stock and 
for young growing stock. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher Feed, 
as the exclusive grain ration, hasareal 
place when the herd is receiving lib- 
eral quantities of the very best grade 
of alfalfa hay. For blending it com- 
bines beautifully with any Quaker 
high protein feed. For all stock—dry 
stock, horses, sheep, swine and steers 
—it is unexcelled. 


All Quaker Feeds contain molasses 

in dried form and are rich in the min- 

erals cows must have to make milk. 
Send for the FREE book—“The Dairy 
Herd”— it tells you just how to meet the 
feed requirements of your farm, your herd. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Manufacturers of 









Quaker Quaker Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Pig-N-Hog Green Cross 
Poultry Feeds Meal Horse Feed 


(BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS!) 























Recorded In 1797 


Document Shows Better Brands of Pioneers 


Q)NE of the most highly prized pos- 

sessions of Mr. Clayton Risley of 
Hamilton, New York is a home-made 
note book which contains a record of 
the ear marks of the cattle in the 
township of Sangerfield. The first en- 


named for Jededia Sanger the grand- 
father I think of Col. Wm. Cary San- 
ger who was Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy and was a Colonel in the 
Spanish American war. Col. David 
Norton whom I think is mentioned was 
in the War of 1812 and 


: try in this remarkable book is dated was my 

SN April 5th, 1797 mother’s greatgrandfather so I did 
Ns \ The first part of it is taken up with have an ancestor in the list. 

a description of the distinguishing ear “I have just found the assessment 

\N | marks which were cut into the ears of list for 1827 one hundred years ago 

\ \ | the cattle of the township. The mark which was $1080.01 total for town and 

N | assigned to each man was described county and the ratio was $4.25 on 

| in detail in fine old hand writing and $1,000. I do not know as I have given 








This Book Saves Hours of 
Needless Hard Work 


HE other day, a prominent farm paper editor 


a third less work. And he proved it with figures! 
Why work your life away needlessly, when a postage 
: tamp will bring you this free book of practical, tested rations 
for business farmers? Learn how to make higher profits 
per head, with Linseed Meal and your home-grown feeds. 














following this are a number of pages 
containing rough sketches of ears to- 
gether with the marks which identified 
them. 
What a story this old book could tell 
if it could talk! We can only use our 
imagination in an attempt to gain 
some insight into the place that these 


pages showing entries evidently made 
at different times and probably record- 
ing the ear marks of new comers into 
the township. 


When Fences Were Few 


you much information but hope it may 
help some. Sangerfield was at one 
time one of the principal places on 
the Cherry Valley Turnpike and one 
of the Inns is still doing business but 
instead of being met by the hostler 
wearing a coon skin cap and served 
wild turkey, venison and corn bread 


made this startling statement: If the average . ee as : ee : 
jairyman would sell a third of his cows — even : | ear marks had in the agriculture of you will have a six course dinner 
Gairyim blind : - eh : pe atti XC | the time. The first few pages of the served by colored waiters and when 
. " ¢ ‘ ~L > > see _ S P 7 , ; ‘ 
letting a blind man pick ou © ones to keep bs \ book were evidently written at one you leave the hostler will ask ‘how 
and feed the remaining two-thirds according to the S | time, perhaps copied from an older many gallons,’ ‘need any oil,’ ‘plenty 
latest methods, he would make more money with | book. Following this are a number of of water’?” 


Sheep Refuse To 


Can you give me Pactra rong a 
sheep. I am having trouble here and the 
symptoms ;—refuse to eat, stretch out 
full length, first one hip drop down then 


. It is impossible to understand the the other lie out then sit up on hind 

_— necessity of these ear marks without quarters and strain. They live about 

\ -~ - realizing the conditions at that time. oue week. I take the best of care of 
N Coupon! Dencen were few and & between and them. They had clover until about one 
W ces ere ic ar be n month ago—now have timothy and 
\ in all probability the cattle of many clover. Have fed no grani, until now, 
WN The Universal of the settlers grazed on common as I always grain one month before 
lambing time, but they had no grain 
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Protein Feed 
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ground. We are reproducing a part 
of one of the pages of this old book 
as a matter of interest to our readers. 

In commenting on this rare posses- 


when they were taken sick. I feed oats. 
Had two taken in the pasture, and two 
in fall feed in meadow.—W. A. H. 


UDGING from the description of the 


Linseed Meal Educational Committee 
Fine Arts Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. sion Mr. Risley says: trouble with your sheep, I feel cer- 
Send Booklet No. R-12 “How to Make Money Feeding Linseed Meal.” “I know very little about the history tain that they have what old-time 
of my pamphlet “Earmarks of Cattle sheepmen call “stretches” which is 
Name Town of Sangerfield 1797. I found it really indigestion caused by a variety 
Add with a lot of old papers tied up with of conditions such as lack of green or 
\ | a number of the assessment rolls dated succulent feed, lack of adequate water, 
\ \ . | along from about 1820 to 1850. This lack of exercise, too much dry rough- 
N « N would indicate that it was kept by the age or eating frozen material. You 
\ \ \ \ \ MR | town clerk. My ancestors settled in had clover until a month ago and since 
AW \ \ \N N that vicinity at about that date but then they have had timothy and clover 


@t M.E.C. 1927 








those who were farmers were just 
across the Jine in the town of Brook- 


timothy hay especially if allowed to 
get ripe before cutting is very poor 


field and those in Sangerfield were fodder for sheep—some men have gone 

ceca oe eit cabinet makers. so far as to say that arsenic will kill 
“The decendants of some of those sheep quicker but no surer. Early cut 

listed are still living in the town of timothy is an entirely different matter. 

= Sangerfield, which by the way was Prevention, in this trouble as in 
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will get more milk—more 
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checks—healthier cows— 
and in so simple and easy 
a way it hardly seems be- 
lievable—merely by feed- 
ing your cows phosphor- 
us and lime with their 
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lekest ty th 
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rations. The reason is simple: phosphorus and lime mineral ele- ff, L Ps 
ments make up more than 50% of the minerals of milk (and over CnMKIAL 7 Dearb, -=-- ee 
90% of the minerals of body). All farm rations are short of these 

e " erals. There fore, ur less you add minerals to the feed, Ay > y7 lt pT - 
the milk supply suffers. The easiest, safest, most efficient and C/Yf ; , i 2. a < — 
economical way to supply thes inerals is by feeding Sle a2 /Y m4 CA ~ celia 
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Fos-FOR-US : 
Cbiuer ox / 


Minerai Mixture 















1 feed FOS-FOR-US : t ng! Be ¢ FOS-FOR-US so g S ~ 
reases tl fticie f feed t tle 3 feed is required to produce 5 ‘ Via 

better results. What you spend for FOS-FOR-US you more than b-ZeM4 DOG mf 

ive in feed. Andt 1 get ae Then you know ‘ TZ 

you are sate because FOS-FOR'US ntains only the four mineral { 

elements recomme t Pheapheres, Lime, Salt, | Y 

lodine Ne iru ‘ ' pes, no fillers—therefore costs you $50 to 17] 4 YA . 

60 at n comple - Arner i ae 


eras GRICULTURAL 


MANUFACTURERS oF HIGH GRADS 





element 
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This is a photographic = i of a part of one of the pages in the old note 
| book which record: the “ear marks” of the cattle of the town of Dangerfield. 
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f Spider, 
Bruised Teats, Hard 


into the teat canal. 


Heals the 


Dept. 7 


Car-min-ton, a 
concentrated mineral 
tonic for cows, 
Foul Treatment, 
$1. White Scour 
Tablets, 50c. 








DR.NAYLOR\ 
Medicated 


TEAT 
DILATORS 





Don’t Lose 
the quarter 


Dr. Naylor Medicated Teat Dilators reach 
the seat of the trouble- - - give positive results. 
Always keep a package on hand for treatment 
Obstructions, 


lized and packed in medicated ointment. 
Their absorbent texture carries the medication 


Keeps it Open 


Big, 3 dozen package mailed postpaid 
for $1. with Satisfaction or 
Back guarantee. Give dealer's name so we 
can arrange your future supply locally. 


Dr. H.W. NAYLOR, 
Morris, N. ¥. 
Other Dr. Naylor products: 


Liquid Udder Balm, $1 
Garget Powder, 60. _ 


Y ee 
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Cut or 


ilkers. Steri- 


Teat-- 
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Veterinarian 
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DAIRY 


FEED 


feed has, for many years, 


1 Wee “Sweet Sixteen”dairy 


been one of 


the most pop- 


ular, moderate-priced dairy feeds 
and is used profitably in large 


quantities in the 
sections of Ameri 


leading dairy 
ca. Ask your 


dealer—if he cannot supply you, 
write us today for FREE Arcady 
“Sweet Sixteen” Dairy Feed book- 
let, dealer's name, etc. No obliga- 


tion. 





Arcady Farms Milling Co., 
Dept. 53 Brooks Bidg. 


, Chicago, Illinois 


WRITE TODAY for 
FREE ARCADY 
DAIRY BOOKLET 
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CLIP AND 


Cleaner a 





on any ! 





GILLETTE CLIPPING 
129-131 W. 3ist St., 





COWS—IT MEANS 


Clipped and = gro 1 Ow during 
stable ntl Ww } then 

and comfortable and keep the = dirt 
out of the milk |. CLIPPING AND 
GROOMING IMPROVE THE HEALTH 
OF YOUR CATTLE, HORSES. 
MULES, etc. Use 1 GILLETTE 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC MACHINE. 
Operates on the ght t furnished 
by any Electr Ligt & Power Co. or 


f Farm Light 


Price List on Request 


Dept. A., New York, N. Y. 


GROOM YOUR 


nd Better Milk 





ng Vlant 


MACHINE CO. 
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HAY - STRAW - COWS 
When in need of Ifalf 
Straw, write e sour hee 
tered tuberculin tested Hol 
heifers and cows to sell 


Henry K. _ arvis 


ein service bul 


ti 


- BULLS - 
7 “te = < tew 
and bred 


a day up until the time they are | 


‘ 


most digestive troubles with sheep, is 
the important thing. This means feed- 
ing of root crops during the winter if 
|possible or sweet silage, clover 
other leguminous hays or early cut 
mixed hays, a little grain fed uniform- 
|ly through the winter, including some 
wheat bran. 

Sheep Inclined to Constipation 
| An old shepherd’s remedy for the 
“stretches” is a tablespoonful of sweet 


spirits of nitre in a little water and a | 


second dose if necessary. Harley 


Sherman, an old sheepman, says put a | 


good cud of tobacco down them. That 
may be to stimulate the flow 
gestive juices, I am not sure 
that. You may never have 

case. 


about 
another 


| 


or | 


| 


| 


of di- | 


Sheep are inclined towards con- | 


stipation in the winter when on dry | 


food 
with salt kept before sheep—one to 
twelve or fifteen according to amount 
of salt they take. 
ture that I have fed this winter there 
has been glaubers salts. 


epsom salts are sometimes mixed | 


In the mineral mix- | 


A little grain fed uniformly through j; 


the winter is more efficient than more 
fed a month before lambing. When 
this lady’s clover hay played out she 


should have fed on grain containing | 
W. bran. I surmise her timothy and 
clover was not of best quality. 
M. J. 8. 


Liquid Part of Manure 
Valuable 


"THE fact that urine contains a large 

part of the potash and nitrogen ex- 
creted by farm animals is frequently 
overlooked. A few men used to utilize 
this by draining it into a tank and 
later applying it to some growing crop 
but with the increase in number of 
water tight concrete floors, it is 


be- | 


coming more common to use more bed- | 


|ding as an absorbent. 

Many old stables with wooden floors 
had a few holes bored in one end of 
the gutter so that liquids would drain 


away and cause the least possible 
trouble to the man who cleaned the 
stables. 


The McLean System of 
Raising Hogs 
We have read quite a lot 
McLean System of Growing Hogs. 
lis it? 
‘THE McLean System originated in 
| Illinois. It is a system whereby 
hogs are kept from infection and 
worms and has given uniformly good 
results. 
It consists of: 
1: Scrubbing the farrowing 
with boiling water and lye. 
2: Washing the sow with soap and 
water before putting her in the far- 
| rowing pen. 


about the 


| 


3: Hauling the sow and pigs to 
pasture. 
4: Keeping the pigs until four 


‘months old in pasture where no hogs 
have been kept for at least a year. 





How Fast Should Hogs 


. r 
Gain? 
| How fast should hogs gain to be 


| profitable? 
[| pigs gain an average of 4 pound 


marketed they are doing well. Young 
pigs make the most economical gains 
but greater gains per day are made as 
they grow older. Average gains of 


|114 pounds a day have been made. 


| 


| 


Do Not Breed Sow Too 
Soon 


Is it advisable to breed an old sow the 
third day after she farrows? 


WHERE it is planned to raise two 


What | 


pens 


litters of pigs a year it is custo- | 


HEIFERS mary to wait until the pigs are weaned 


before breeding. Sows usually come 
in heat in from one to two weeks after 


Syracuse, N. Y. |the pigs are weaned, 
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ENOUGA IS PLENTY! 
Nothing is gained by stuffing. 
Excessive feeding is wasteful. 


The greatest loss incurred from such feeding is that 
of the underproduction of milk due to impaired digestion. 
The roughages you have to feed, given in correct 
daily quantities with the Ti-o-ga Dairy Feed compound- 
ed to combine with it, will produce commercial milk at 
least cost consistant with correct physical condition of 
Dairy Cows and the procreation of a normal calf every 
year. 


Red Brand Tioga Dairy Feed 


with Low Protein Succulent 


Roughage. 


White Brand Tioga Dairy Feed 


with Medium 


Protein Dry Roughage. 


Blue Brand Tioga Dairy Feed 


with High 


Protein 


Dry Roughage. 


Write to us for details and dealer to supply you. 


TIOGA-EMPIRE FEED MILLS, INC. 
Waverly, New York 





Use the TI-O-GA Dairy Feed |# 
which forms a Balanced rgtion |: 
with your own roughage. [f 


PENS, 


ee [i 





FEED SERVICE 








The 
many exclusive features which will 
make it more than ever, ‘‘The Bul- 
wark of the Paying Dairy.’’ There’s 


a Harder 
every 
We 
osition 


are 


now 


The 


Box F 





1928 Harder Silo 


dairyman, 
pocketbook. 
to foresighted 
f you will need a silo next season, 
it will pay you to place your order | 
Write today 
of our Early Order Proposition. 
Harder 


extra-warm 
Send for | 
HARDER SILO CO., INC. 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 


Gets the 


will 


to meet the needs 
priced to fit 


making a_ special 


for full 


Round 


folder. 


have 


of 
his 


particulars 


Brooder 
House is built on the silo principle 
and strictly sanitary. 








( STANCHIONS, 


Horse Barn 
Equipment 


Stalls, Pens, Water Bowls, Litter and Feed Car- 
riers, Feed Trucks, 
Hay Carriers, Hay Forks, Hay Track, 
and supplies. 


Rochester Barn Equipment Co. 





185 N. Water St. Rochester, N. bad 
. 








| Big Type 


TAYLOR FARM JERSEYS 


Tuberculin tested Herd. 15 Heifers 
nearly all from Registered of Merit 
dams—priced to sell immediately. Wire 


| or write for appointment. Young Bulls. 


| THE TAYLOR FARM 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 





PIGS FROM QUALITY STOCK 


The Early Buyer | 
Extras | : 


pro- | 
dairymen 


} 





Large Chester—Berkshire, or Chester—Yorkshire Cross. 
7 to 8 weeks old, $3.75 8 to 10 weeks old, $4.00 
All healthy, rugged pigs, from large type, fast-growing 
tock Will ship any number C. O. D. on approval 
Keep them a week, and if dissatisfied, return them 
at my expense 


Orders promptly filled—no delays. Crates supplied free 
A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., WOBURN, MASS. 


S.—Selling purebred Chester Whites at $5.50 each. 





REG. GUERNSEY BULL CALF 
Born about October Ist. Dam A. . 
Also herd sire, dam’s record 729 lb. fat. 


LOCUST LAWN FARM, Elverson, Pa, 





Practically pure 


10 Guernsey Heifer Calves. "s2*ticls pun 
EDGEWOOD DAIRY FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. 





Chester 
Whites 


Geo. 


ITC $10 each 
PIGS *vrepaid 
F. Griffic, Newville, Pa. 


Bred sows and gilts 





White Leghorn Cockerels 


We have 100 cockerels for 
sale ,selected from 2400 certified 
chicks purchased from Otto 
Ruehle of Pleasant Valley. These 
cockerels are an exceptionally 
fine lot. 

FISHKILL FARMS 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Owner 
Hopewell Junction « ee o> 

























Special 
Single Cash 
Trial Bag 
Offert 


5324 = Pees 


f.0.b. Factory 





December Chicken Chatter 














, on Oe : only. 
’ ’ ¥ : : mately $5.75, the phosphoric acid at 
The Cause of Molting in : Try this famous 
= about $1.60 and the potash at about af & Mash.. 


Kill Rats Pullets 85 cents ,which would make a total of sour dealer de nv 
“ WW + oie bid pullets that 8-45 which might be considered as a ey HN 
Without Poison te) 7 molt in the fa very tape naar of a price com- 
tel ’ : is Ul im ir arable to the same cost of a commer- 

A New Exterminater that te a SS See Ee. RRS ee ae ci il fertilizer. It should be remem- Glatchford"e 3 Ste very wnt s MASH 
Absolutely Safe to use Any where! oe ee bered of course ,that these figures are 1. Chick Mash Siaebshaheehii Saaiiet cq end 














EGG 


‘uces 


. ‘ : — a 7 ; tarts baby E 

: ! \JOLTING is a per lv natural pro for the dried product. los eet Gatien al and best. ‘ 
. 1] +h o eed cost during gro 

oo , = ad normally occurs in the | 2. Growing Mash} period of non-product ion — § 


. fall We have icceeded ji reculatins mg by poultrymen . i 
Poisons are too dangerous d in lating , ‘ ‘ . Egg Mas where. Top layer. Low cost. 


tht dene nek cont _ | molting to some extent because we Our Experience With Lights Send for Grenanvetane atmgte tapedlty oti 
\ } mas h) and valuable poultry information—free, 


; . , prefer e hens to lay eggs but they 4n09° > me 
of porwed 5 eciltae- euane’ <a seathinn For the Tens Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Dept 519 Weakers, I 


‘ 

“Rat 1 be nee “yn eo metkion chanee Do we not forget or overlook the I 
“Sccraweninegtticnau ye | Wl be Drought on ya ruadn change De we not forget of overlook the) gy DATE KILLED | | 
t 

t 


looking past them and longing for the 


a ee Wy t ry t tched earl n the pring will often " aia 8 \ , =. 
; - : , n lavine early in the fall and then things too expensive for our family At f yne _Baiting- Not a Poison 
7Se at ets i ed It before beginning to lav, Pocketbook. “We farm women” who |,_, First night I —_ out the new Rat c 
. pH haar tae pesinning ay, Ma ag ; a . | Killer, I counted 282 dead rats,” writes 
u , i laa oa 4 pullet always Work early and late feel the need of * Sneed > Oklah ’ “y v 
r t ‘ Soid on money-back . . Pa. Sew better lights and s . of are t Pat Sneed of anoma. n three ‘ 
—~* R-O¢ en the day n to get short ,they on ee and some of us cannot | gays’ time I had picked up 511 dead m 


} , lec _oac Oo ‘ lea * oity P e tas 
| another molt soon after catses hcr Mave electric or gas lights like our city | ones. A pile of rats from one baiting,” 
(i) 7 : imethnttn te cai teen sisters. Greedily eaten on bait K 
°@ < . me tim al ‘de os ' ee Affects Brown Rats 
One way to prevent this is to have I want to tell you what I have done ae aaa es - 


: ve ( " ano . . 1” sant 
KILLS- RATS- ON LY the chicks hatched at such a time that toWard solving this problem. I sent cay ; er at 
: : boug a kerosene ‘ssure lan- ma on r 
they will not begin to lav until after and bought a kerosene pressure lan >on . ae 
7 > . > wwe ite ‘ i« | 
ey are put in their winter quarters. tern or to be exact its a Diamond Wa) build I 


by the Akron 


- : . ls er ‘ Pg > 
ORD “ ARMS If early hatched pullets begin to lay lantern manufactured by d 
 # ] ‘ - wow ful that radical change Lamp Company and uses either gaso- 


ical cnange 


NEW YEAR BOOK made in feeding or housing. Pul- line or kerosene. We used it last | Mise Sn btlle (Far eee oe ti 
let ¢ It in the fal ¢ winter in the henhouse, and were get- eed tem ents , a ie na edivens 46 & T 








that mol n fall are not nec- 
Our 1! ir Book. no essarily poor pullets ting 30 to 50 dozen of eggs per week J il “ te 2009 Cor ‘ ta ' Kan ri 
- free distributior rant air ies from about 225 hens and pullets where : 0. D 7 ; 1 M . at kill “ , ta 
more information in regaras to the year before we got no eggs until t dollar will be cheerf refunded. So write tod st 


Yominique Hlens—Treating the last of January. We light the he 


- 
— 








, . ‘ . . Rreed quabs ar 
modern condition ! ante aa daricness act . — 3 
om ken Scaly | egs lantern as darkness settles down and ke v. Siu su 
recently published — mix a generous feed of regular mash nti a ee to 
; : ‘ with warm water. a * ; 
it for $1.00. but we d led te nad ! i ) | I Ke Alse -_ e once tort to 
it free to any poultryman wv t tike tl b off hen’s feet The house gongs: into two parts < ae jo 
BTR AE, tae ol by wire. So the lantern hung over t. One is 40 pages 1 1 in colors, other 5 \ 
contemplating ge ew = _ fork 4 +. Y |. Plymouth Rock ta 
Tust tell u vhat | HE Dominiaue one of the inces- the long mash trough, which is also Squab Company, 334 iH Street, Metrose High- 
e i wh ' fils half , ‘ ‘ * lands, Massachusetts. 3 
to need, and we will ser ' to ff the Barred Plymouth Rock, "#/f£ in each room (the fire fastened ae€ 
out obligat 1 - vat milar except that to the center of a running the Wi 
Lord Farm ) , —> PSE eee , long way of the lights both i 
j titution ind effi ‘ n he ur on , a ow oes lightly th pill t ned ] And it , - 
gee ‘ rrower, and the birds are not quite ‘© PMltets anc ‘ oe nS oe" of 


have reduced our exper o that = . : = . masala ie wie — 
| mou i \ } lar The b 1 is practically ex- prising how much th seem to enjoy ro 
our tamous it “ ot } lis and t} } T ij . 

ns ; eT Re i ind I doubt if vou ean find anv both the ights and he n sh like co 


vear will ( e 1 id | l 

hatchery price We | t them although it may be that a few ‘'° * them ther in groups where nk, Skunk, Muskrat, etc. dressec cle 

oa. the } r : 2 ctly as ther 0 muae imto tatest style Coata (for men an . 

ire hundre¢ I I ! kept bd = , S s ‘ womes Vesta, Caps. Neckpieces anc the thi 

tock w : : : . os  - ; 1y do the su { O wis ar ll 3 ts Horse. Cow. Bear Dae or any anima. au 
' wh : ~ White Lezhor = male nrettey sige tanned with fur on, made mto Robes Coats 

vear ome t \ rite Thi mite will . ad . nee : “J Ruee ie Hlidee tanned into Harness or soit Dc 


have been |} rn lv from one bird to Picture in the clear white light Leather FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK “ve: he 
1 to take off and ship hides etc 





Leghorn rt ee a Me a died 1s on- The thing that appeals to us most is yrices over of 
have ¢ t ) ‘ ; , F * the 60 to 73 eggs pe rday. That pays TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
in ’ he -easic way is | page 26. ‘ec a FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 
r¢ ies the lees ' in - wien ak Toe 1eir food and ours hey are lef ation " audly ft es ushed Sena us qom turs to: olc 
LORD FARMS | parts of kerosene and linseed oil, % themselves with the food water, ete., | Sumer § matic Cold Vani C01 
4 pal of osene ind nseet li 
—- = nA he same as in davtime till aron i Os OMPANY , 
85 Forest St lethr la kill the mite. and in a short cme me as in dayti la aria fi iL CROSBY FRISIAN FUR C in 
si ‘clock vhen thev et thei ‘ X 
Largest Breeders Single Coml the hen's legs will heal up ran 3e 2 eee See Seay gee tae 0 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER. N. Y. (W 
White Lechorn corn thrown into the tter on the floor rhe 
ind allowed to eat ‘il #2 ot he 


- Ilow Much [s Hlen Manure chores at the barn | 1. per- 


Jones’ Barred Rock CHICKS Worth? haps half an hour. T t chore is 





BRADERS | : 






br r the lar i 
_ aesee °* house or “putt he chic} to bed — Get More Money = 
| [! iit ] i? r to ell to a ne igh- se re yy ahi . : ” Skunk, Muskrat, wa 
WRI mig Hgnt the rest of the evening Coon, Mink, Opossum, 





Fox, Weasel, Wolf. 


Be sure of best prices. 
Write for price list now. 





(sive Us Long Service 
\ number of friends have said “Ye 


A C JONES Poultry FARM emp = ; ae Cain nian Will Such Lamps and Lanieris 
GEORGI LAWARE : , 






- + ry 0 1 con- - 
=9 ’ ‘ lis A . thos ights are wonderful ,but too [F 
oe. —— ' ( nt bu ording to an- ; aoa ail 
AULT RY more eg Money y the N. ¥. State Experi- S@°S\ “vec I was quite disappointed c 
’ ‘ . " Y “ her . ae laa oY inc ; i¢ vork 
po WMiake $1,000 a year hens. i. ‘eee ' ; ed poultry manure in our last pring It did'not vy pi Famous Aniong Trappers for 26%ars anc 
Poult : ght s put i way and thought 
le nt | have it the following composi- "8ht so T put it away and thought [Al eyez a emaae as | 
| ; t vou . pe reiee perhaps they were right But this fall pie 
! ; : n: 7.5 per ' r; 18 per cent ! ; 
3 = nits “ 2] tly ove} > ner cent when the pullets failed to.respond to cor 
r r rs..$i. l > - th . , , 
4 yr. SOc; 3 month triat 10¢. : a aie » y every thing el we did to encourage |[ hope to get enough help in eggs and dev 
PouLTRY TRIBUNE kt ieee Thi oa rit 2. wees lavinefi we tried the lantern once more | chickens to make an electric plant pos der 
Box ; grea aon soles Sthe and failed. Then I did what should | sible sooner or later. Meanwhile we] jg | 
t n o DUV ammonia \ l IS tne . . . e 
ne , . tesm for +) have been done at first, I wrote to the |can profit by an denjoy a light af the 
ont expre sed Lrerm oO tne £ . alii 





ah fa W mil ee . ’ - ° » advice tre » »¢ eds : a raw we 
BABY CHICKS ay ~ mount of nitrogen in fertilizer at ™# ufa uring Pp int ar was advis d s rong and good in every way, we are 
to return it to them for inspection. I | have only one as yet, thought they areg pe 








7 tf $3.25 a unit which is 1 per cent of a : ; 2 : 
a . tite ie a tn ce in ottee weeds 20 aeons did so and they replaced a cap and |more uncertain. I find if one has 4 
KOSTER POULTRY FARM, Laurel, Dela ecole As a ‘4 at & lap Beas and &enerator. The cap was all that |suply of mantles and new generators 
BABY CHICKS ye ala as “A I | ts ) “ r : i ein 7 Shecggtatinee caused the trouble and never even sent |it is a small job to get it in shipshape 

: : . ie Re 7 eel ie a bill. So if any of you are like my even in case of an accident. 

conga ea carat asta ' e Me ammonia value a &PproX* friend who had left one behind think- We use ordinary kerosene oil fot *. 

E ing it was not worth moving, find who | fuel and it takes no more fuel than an Wo: 

, ~ and where the lamp or lantern came jordinary No. 2 lamp or lantern. Wef equ 

7 from and if any of the reliable firms | could change to gasoline by changing me J 

m beat eS who guarantee their goods I am sure |'the generator but cling to the safety for 

ce Power ot “y La you can have lots more service by fin st policy. The re is always more of y! 

‘ ie and us ‘ having it inspected by experts and re- less danger with gasoline in the house. 
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| Radio Man 

Do Northern Lights Bother 
Radio Reception? 

MANY listeners seem to think that 

“the Aurora Borealis, or Northern | 

Lights, interferes with radio receiving 


Scientific experiments seem to _ indi- | 
cate that this is not the case, however 











At the same time, it is well known | 
that when these lights are playing, | 
stray currents are set up in tele- 


graphic circuits which upset such com 
munications very badly 


From the most northern radio sta 
tion in the world, one at Godhaven, 
Nordgreenland, comes word that the 
Lights do not bother radio at all 
Lieut. H. Holten Moller, manager of 
the radio station there, operated by | 


the Danish Government, says that re- | 


ception is very good all winter, 
whether or not the Northern Lights 
are playing. He states that the best 


broadcast stations received there 


KDKA and WJZ. 


are 


Those Sizzling Noises 

IF you hear sizzling and scraping 

noises in your radio set, here's a hint | 
for finding the source of trouble. Some- | 
times it’s at the broadcasting station. 
Tune out the station and if it keeps 
right on, you'll know it isn't. Next 
take off the aerial wire. If the noise 
stops, you'll know it from an 
outside source, such defective in- 
sulators on electric light wires, wires 
touching etc. It may be dirty insula- 
tors on your aerial, poorly soldered 
joints in the aerial, bad ground con- 


comes 


as 


tact, etc., also. 
If the noise continues when the 
aerial is discontinued, the trouble is 


with little doubt in your own set. The 
first place to look is the positive pole 
of the storage battery. This gets cor- 
roded very quickly. If it is greenish 
colored and dirty, do a good job of 
cleaning and reconnect the wire. Coat 
the terminal and wire with vaseline or 
auto grease to retard further trouble. 
Don’t use clip connectors if you can 
help it as these usually cause trouble 
of the kind described. 


Other sources of trouble would be in 
old “B” batteries (test them), bad| 
contacts in sockets (wiggle the tubes | 
in sockets), bad contacts in jacks| 
(wiggle the plug), poor contacts in| 
rheostats (wiggle rheostat knobs). | 
In this way the loose joint can be| 


found and cleaned. Fine sandpaper is | 
good for such jobs. Of course, tighten 
all battery connecting wires. 

Some times “dead” tubes 
way. 


act that 


A Good Radio Aerial 
Connector 

[F you do not have facilities for sol- 

dering the lead-in to the aerial wire 
and have not been able to make the 
aerial proper and lead-in all in one 
piece, by all means obtain an aerial 
connector. This is a simple clamping 
device whereby the wires are held un- 
der screwheads securely. This method! 
is much better than simply wrapping 
the wires together, even though they 
are taped. The clamping device should 
be covered with tape, however. 


Questions and Answers 


UX 171 power tube with four 
blocks of ‘‘B” battery, 45 volts each. 
Won't the batteries wear down un- 
equally, as two of them are also furnish- 
ing current for the first audio and two 
radio frequency stages and one of them 
for the detector besides this? 


YES, they will certainly be used up 
somewhat unequally. You could, 
of cOUshe. partially comnensate for 


I use a 











ferred in rural homes. 


reach of thousands and 







Model 35, a powerful One Dial, six- 
tube Receiver with shielded cabinet, fin- 
ished in two tones of brown crystalline. 
Ideal for a small table, window sill or 
bookshelf. Without accessories. $49 


no other 





NOW the always moderate prices 
of Atwater Kent One Dial Receivers 
and Radio Speakers are still lower. 
NOW the radio that most farm fami- 
lies prefer, as proved over and over 
again by their words, is within the 


4769 Wissahickon Avenue 


ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


Tremendous saving in the 
world’s finest radio 


VEN before these new 1928 low 
prices were announced, Atwater 
Kent Radio was overwhelmingly pre- 


Universal 


largest radio factory to put the econo- 
mies of big production into effect. At 
the same time our radio has been 
greatly improved in performance. 


thousands of show you. 


Write for illustrated booklet telling the complete story of Atwater Kent Radio 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Atwater Kent, President 


One Dial Receivers licensed under U.S. Patent 1,014,002 


Electrified, 
if you like 


Any Atwater Kent Re- 
ceiver can be operated 
from your electric light cir- 
cuit as a source of current 
supply. It’s merely a mat- 
ter of equipment. Just tell 
the dealer which you wish 
—battery power or socket 
power. 


Atwater Kent Radio Hour every Sunday night 
on 23 associated stations 


Model E Radio Speaker. New 


method of cone suspension, found in 


speaker, makes certain the 


faithful reproduction of the entire 
range of musical tones. An extraor- 
dinary speaker—hear it! $24 


families who still thought the prices of 
really good radio were a little high. 


Much better radio—at much lower 
prices—with Christmas just ahead! 
Let the nearest Atwater Kent dealer 





demand has enabled the 
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Model 33, a very powerful One Dial, six- 
tube Receiver with solid mahogany cabinet 
and gold-plated trimmings. Unusually ef- 
fective where distance-getting is essential 
or inside antenna is necessary. Simple an- 
tenna adjustment device assures remark- 
able selectivity. Without accessories. $75 






Prices slightly higher 
from the Rockies West 





. oS. . 


Model 30, a powerful One Dial, six-tube 
Receiver. The mahogany cabinet of un- 
obtrusive beauty is the type that many 
people prefer. Without accessories. $65 

















this by switching connections around 
once a month. Otherwise test each 
one with a voltmeter and buy a new 
battery to replace any that is run 
down to less than about 38 volts. It 
will help to give you an idea of the 
service you are getting from various 
makes of batteries if you mark with 
heavy crayon the date on which it 
was purchased and connected into cir- 
cuit. — 

Is it absolutely necessary that I buy 
a relay switch for using a trickle 
charger and eliminator? 

No: but it is safer and much better 
for convenience. You then can- 


not turn off the tubes and leave your 


eliminator turned on. Doing this is 
apt to burn out condensers in the 
eliminator and damage its tube or rec- 
tifier units. ” 

t  & 

Is it possible to make a cone type loud 
speaker by using a cone made up of the 
proper kind of paper and employing a 
good type of headphone as the unit? 
The rod connecting the cone to the unit 
would be soldered to the diaphragm of 
the phone. 


NO, the plan will not work out very 

well as the speaker would be very 
insensitive. The only suitable type of 
unit for a cone speaker is one where 





there is a small, light armature con- 
nected to the driving pin. You can 
can buy a very good loud speaker unit 
for prices varying between three and 
ten dollars. a ee 

Do you believe any advantage is 
gained by making a cone speaker with a 


thin wood cone instead of paper? There 
are some on the market made in this 
way. 


"THE only way to decide that is to lis- 

ten to both kinds, yourself. Some 
like the mellow quality obtained by 
such construction—others prefer the 
ordinary type. It’s simply a question 
of personal taste in music. gg — 











BETTER PRICES 


For YOUR BUTTER 


Dandelion Butter Color” gives 
that Gsolden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 

a 
bu 
‘ 
‘ 
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OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 


FREE  ccens einer 


162or r Ge 


SAMPLES & 
Roofing Book 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO, 
Batler t. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











Bermuda 


For your slack 


season Holiday 

Only two days from Nev 
York. Sailings every W« 

day and Satu n 

ous transAtlantic liners 

S.S. “FORT VICTORIA 

S.S. “FORT ST. GEORGE 
and beginning Jan. 14 the 
palatial, new motor ship 

“BERMUDA”’ 
20,000 gross tons 

Most equable climate Mod- 
ern hotels Moderate living 
expenses. All outdoor sport 
» 

Furness Bermuda Line 
34 White! St.. New York City 




















Wrestling Book FREE 


WIN 
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' nd k G , 
Book today 


Gree at ee 
Railway Bldg..Omaba.Neb 


Farmer Barns School 


Heaves, Coughe, Conditios 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


Milk Prices 
JHE following r the 
pt for milk in the } 


rom New 


No vember 
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ork City. 
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Interstate Producers 



































Milk I uce} A S- 
jil pl I Plan} 
I eiving Station prices 
( t! ? r in the 201 
to lie ? Ph idelphia ol 
rd r ? ago the 
p! $2.19 In the 
7 one t he rice is §$2.64, 
I S em he surpll I e for 3% 
| I 1 as $1.77 per cwt. for 
Cla 1 
Holiday Strengthens Butter 
Market 
CREAMERY Nov. < 
SALTED N Nov. 15 192¢ 
Hiot 
H ’ I 
Ext 
} ) ( 1 1 7 
Low F 2 8 9; 
The butter market has shown con- 
siderable im} ment during the last 
few days. Although some of the ship- 
ients rolled in late, nevertheless the 
stock was qui kly absorbed by the 
regular trade, leaving only a very lim- 
ited quantity for the outside buyers. 
Undoubtedly there is some extra de- 
mand for the Thanksgiving trade. 
The trade has been atching the 
weather very closely. On the 20th we 
had some real cold weather, and there 
was everv indication that the entire 
market was in for a strong session 
However, on the 22nd it turned sud- 
denly milder, and there are some who 
xpect 1 slight recession espec ially 
following the holiday. Whether or not 
will materialize remains to. be 
seen, but the fact remains that the 
veather-man is still exerting a very 
Offer the Following 
BULL CALVES 
Fishkill Sir May DeKol Inka 
Born February 15, 1927 
Fishkill Inka Triumph Colantha 
Born March 16, 1927 
Fishkill Silver Sadie May 
Born April 19, 1927 
Fishkill Jo Hero May 
Born April 18, 1927 
Fishkill Colantha Bird Sir May 
Born June 3, 1927 
Fishkill Colantha Sir Inka Bird 
Born June 3, 1927 
For Pedigrees, prices, terms, etc. write 
HENRY MORGENHTHAU, Jr., Owner 
161 Fourth Avenue New York 
Live Broilers and Poultry 
Wanted 
HIGHEST PRICES CHECKS SENT DAILY 
Write f shipping tags and 
f holiday calendar folder K <« 
Krakaur Poultry Co. Inc. .20°°°4,,, 
West Washington Market, N. Y. City Merchant 
aa Eggs, wy 
as "i 


influence the trade. Per- 
manent winter weather is yet with 
us, and as these mild spells re-occur, 
it is not unreasonable to expect slight 


fluctuations. 


Cheese Trade Marks Time 


decided on 


not 








STATE Nov. 2 
FLATS Nov. 22 Nov. 15 1926 
Fresh F y 25 -25'2 
Fresh Avecag 

Held Fancy 3 229 8 .29 25! 5-27 
Held Average 2 24 +25 

There has been no change in the 
cheese market as far as prices are 
concerned since our last report. There 
is not enough fresh State cheese to 
warrant a quotation. This line of 
goods is practically off the market. In 
fact, neld flats are very scarce. The 
market on held cheese h assumed a 
steadier attitude The sentiment on 
fresh cheese has improved, mostly in 
primary points of Wisconsin. Out 
there the make is running heavy, pos- 
sibiv a little heavier than last year. 
However, in New York State the make 
is very low, and as a resuit it will be 
seen that Wisconsin must carry the 
most of the market. 

. 
Egg Market Breaks 
NEARBY WHITE Nov 
H y is No ! i 

Selected Ext 66-68 ' ) 

Average Extras 64-6 ( 

Firsts 0- 65 
Gathered 8&1 } 15 
Pullets 1-45 4 é 
Peewees 10-4 
BROWNS 

Hennery 67-68 ' 70-75 

Gathered 44-6 i 4 45-68 

The egg market has suffered quite 
a severe break since last week. For 
one thing the receipts of mixed colors 
have increased considerably, whicn 
has brought about sharp decline. 
These depressing the whole mar- 
ket t the lower level the tone is 
very firm. However, there are other 
factors that we must take into con- 
sideration For one thing a large 
proportion of the so-called fresh eggs 
arriving sh the effects of holding. 
The trade has been on the fancier lines 
of cold storage eggs right along, pre- 
ferring them to the low quality fresh 
irrivals Ve do not mean that all of 
the fresh arrivals are of low quality, 
but it is true of many of them 

One of the outstanding developments 

le past week has been the 
1in | brown ef On the 


ir with the best 
owns have not been any too 
we have been get- 


were 


on 


> 





! 
whereas, 
¢ 


plentiful 


ting all of the white eggs that we 
need 

As in all lines, the weather has had 
a big influen on the market, the 


miidness on the 22nd and 23rd having 


a marked effect 
Quality Affects Holiday Poultry 
Market 


FOWLS Nov. 2 
Nov. 2 Nov. 15 1926 
Colored 23-25 24-27 26-30 
Leghorn 16-20 18-21 22-2 
CHICKENS 
Cok d 2 2 -i0 6-28 
Leghorr 16-30 15-27 23-25 
BROILERS 9-42 2-35 35-45 
CAPONS 35-38 
TURKEYS 45-48 35-45 48-50 
LONG ISLAND 
DUCKS, Nearby 23-30 22-28 29-35 
GEESE 28-30 28-29 


The live poultry market just before 
the Thanksgiving holiday was running 
in several directions. For one thing it 
was not working right on fowls 
cording; to the opinions of many. How- 
ever, it was going just as we expected. 
Fow!s were not particularly wanted. 
more popular at the holi- 


ac- 


Roasters are 


day time, and it was expected that the 
trade would turn to chickens, ducks 
and geese for Thanksgiving. As a 
consequence the fowl market was not 


where quality was 
fowls will always 
premium. Express fowls were 
and the market was en- 
by the freight situa- 


so good, especially 
concerned. Fancy 
ata 
rather quiet 
tirely influenced 
tion 
Chickens 
though the qu 


sell 


and al- 


never- 


well 
full, 


were selling 


intity was 





thels where anything was real nice 
it tou l iyers 

Che inding feature of the mar- 
ket ording to many opinions 1s 
the I ly active demand for farm 
fed geese, fancy ducks, and turkeys. 


The trade was more settld on these 
lines. 
A few capons arrived, but they are 


not yet ready for the trade. Their 
big time wil! come at Christmas and 
New Years. 


Several weeks ago, readers will re. 
call, your reporter suggested a close 
investigation of local’ markets. 4 
specific instance has come to our at- 
tention that bears out just what we 
have said. A farmer living near 
Poughkeepsie sold forty-odd turkeys 
at sixty-five cents a pound, live weight, 


The best he could have done in New 
York was fifty cents a pound. Too 
many people believe that the only place 
to sell produce is New York City 


whereas they can frequently do not 
only as well, but better right at home, 


Potato Market Drags 


STATE Nov. 22 Nov. 15 Nov. 23, '26 
150 tb. sack 
Bulk, 180 Ibs 1.75-4.99 
MAINE 
150 tb. sack ?.50-3.25 2.85-3.35 4.25-4.50 
Bulk, 180 Ibs 50-3.85 3.60-4.00 5.15-5.50 
PENNA 
150 tb. sack 3.25-3.50 
Bulk, 180 tbs 
LONG ISLAND 
150 Ib. sack $3.50-3.75 3.50-3.75 5.00-5.25 
Bulk, 180 Ibs +.00-4.35 4.00-4.40 5.75-6.00 


The potato market still continues to 
rag One the larger handlers of 
potatoes claims that it has been the 
very irregular weather that we have 
been having, that has been responsible 
for the lack of interest in potatoes as 
a diet. Considerable hope was _ ex- 
pressed when the weather turned cold 
on che 19th and 20th, but as the tem- 
perature changed to a high degree of 
mildness sentiment was changed. 

Another reason why potatoes have 
not received more attention during the 
week is because the trade has 
more interestd in the Thanks- 
giving specialities. Between now and 
Christmas the chances are that we will 
see an improvement for a short period 


of 


past 


} ” 
een 


when things will undoubtedly quiet 
down again until after the turn of the 
year. 


Earlier in the season we had a great 
deal of advice emanating from those 
with experience advising that it would 
undoubtedly pay to hold potatoes. On 
ihe surface it would look as if this ad- 
vice was good, but we must watch our 


ground very carefully before we de- 
cide to hold to the bitter end. After 
the turn of the year we will know a 


little better, as to what is in the wind. 


Feeds and Grains 


FUTURES 

(At 6 ge Nov. 22 Nov. 17 Nov. 23, '26 
Wheat (Dec.) 1.2954 1.27°% 1.3444 
Corn 87'4 -85'2 6975 
Oats 1934 49 -40°5 

CASH GRAINS 

«Ar N \ 

Wheat. No. 2 Sed 1.53', 1.52 1.50", 
Corn, No. 2 Yel 1.06' 4 1.04 B65, 
Oats. No. 2 60! 2 612 52 

FEEDS : 

(At Butt Nov. 19 Nov. 12 Nov. 20, ‘26 
Grade Oats 7.00 37.50 32.00 
Spring Bran 32.50 31.50 20.00 
Hard Bran 35.00 34.50 28.50 
Standard Miis 33.00 32.00 28.00 
Soft W. Mids 41.50 41.00 33.50 
Flour Mids 38.50 37.00 32.50 
Red Dog 44.00 41.00 38.00 
White Hominy 39.00 37.50 31.00 
Yellow Hominy 37.00 36.00 30.50 
Corn Meal 38.00 37.00 31.00 
Gluten Feed 9.00 9.00 31.75 
Giuten Meal 418.00 48.00 41.75 
6%, C. S. Meal 13.50 11.50 27.00 
41% C. S. Meal §.00 15.00 30.00 
13%, C. S. Meal 18.00 47.00 31.00 
44%, O. P. Linseed 

Meal 15.00 45.50 43.00 
‘ local Buff 
ro hk T reo t in 
x. ¥ s DD Ng 
M 
liay Market Quiet 
The hay market is very quiet. The 


mild weather experienced during the 


middle of the week ending the 26th 
did not help the trade at all. The 


choice line of Timothy is priced at not 
more than $23.00, although occasional- 
ly a. carload extra choice stock 
would bring a little more. 


or 


Pca Boans Tirmer 


Pea beans are turning a little firmer 


n some markets, and are held a little 
higher than quotations quote. At the 
we have had too mild 


present time 


‘ 


weather to stimulate the consumption 
of this product. As soon 23 we have 
me reel nier weather we will 


undoubtedly see a chnge. 
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: production with many Northern New 
ets News From Among the Farmers fort dlres at the, Bresat. tne ti 
fact remains that given a little better 

care and a more even distribution of 


1 on these Floods Hit ‘North Country ’’ of New York the grain fed, many of these dairies 


can be brought through the summer 


it they are THE Bible verse about the “rains de- covered with leaves and straw. This were—Mrs. Lewis Archer of Lowville, anh tae thie siden aa a ee 
ade. Their scended and the floods came” cer- does not take long, and at the same Mrs. Hugh Archer of Barnes Corners, re eae in ae ae " Tk ae than is 
istmas and tainly would have applied to Northern time it permits the growing of roses and Mrs. Spencer Burdick of Glenfield. te thie oe ge ‘he a pocwages ES = A 
ia New York on ~..ursday in very truth. that otherwise could not be attained The Home Bureau reported 541 mem- a sai ; a sii sak soe ouaiiaaiie 
rs will re. Several of the oldest inhabitants de- at all. We had roses this year well bers at the present time, and the Far ic be “ian nee mgt all st tee aig 


ed ac ‘ ‘ > an . 9 
A Close up to election day, and little can com- Bureau 323 with over 300 already 


arkets. A clare that they never saw any more 


to our at. water come down during a general pare with the pleasure and pride of signed up for 1928. The gasoline tax ae ; 

| what we rain than arrived in the space of 24 producing one’s own Butterfly, Colum- came in for discussion and a resolution TURKEY days in the Northern terri- 
ving near hours. At any rate the little town of bia, Red Radiance, Ophelia, Grussan was passed favoring a tax law that tory are over for the Thanksgiving 
id turkeys Philadelphia was pretty well inundated Teplitz, and many other favorites, with would provide for the return of a good market. Many birds were sold, al- 
ive weight. in its lower sections, having three and their exquisite dainty colorings and proportion to pay toward the main- though not as many as formerly. Th: 
ne in New four feet of water where the flood Perfumes. tainance of the county highways. prevailing price seemed to be around 
ound. Too Tuberculin testing also received a large 5x Most of these birds have been 


only pla waters had never come before, Gouver- ‘ Rh . 
y place J<DITOR E. R. Eastman of the Amer- share of attention, especially as Lewis shipped to the Boston market For 
4 





York City neur had a number of houses under ; : ; ; : , j 
ly do not water, and many of the other towns ican Agriculturist was the main county Is one of the few wae ee NOCH, AON: CEERES ON eee See 
t at home, had more or less trouble. speaker of the day at the annual not gone into the county testing plan, most of the birds will be shipped by 
ags A ‘number of temporary bridges on meeting of the Lewis County Farm as yet. truck or he ig ae , = 
Nov. 23, "% state roads under construction have and Home Bureau. Mr. Fastman nite an st , _— oe ase : — a 
~ been carried out, and will require is very popular with farm audiences \ SPECIAL letter through the Farm kinds of people to make a world” can 
1-78-40) travel by round about routes for aq because of his intense human under- Bureau from the Department of easily be construed to say that “it 
35 4.25-4.50 time, while county roads that had been Standing and lifetime association with Animal Husbandry at Cornell, has just takes all kinds of farming to make 
co 515-88 newly constructed were pretty sorely farm conditions and farmers, talked come. This letter discussed the ex- a world.” While these turkeys were 
tried when culverts could not carry the about “The changing times." He em- treme importance of providing all the being shipped along with the milk, and 
water and it tore over the new sur- Phasized the point that the rapid the milk possible during the next four calves and cows and hogs and sheep, 
75° 5.00-5.25 faces and carried the shoulders along Strides made in transportation and in weeks at least, in order io meet the an ther farm product was shipped 
© 554% too. The main line of the New York Communication have had much to do market demands. In addition to the through our counties. This was a 
mntinues to Central was closed for a time with With the extreme advances made in normal shortage expected ai this time shipment of raw milk from Japan 
andlers of ashouts. American farming and farming meth- of year, the milk producing area of a with a value running into the millions 
| pg tae As for the general effect on the ods during the past twenty-five years. good part of New England has been of dollars. These exceedingly valua- 
uneunen farms plowing will be held up again He also thinks that the future holds seriously injured by the floods, and this ble trainloads of the Orient farm pro- 
otatoes as for a bit, as the lower places are full much of good in store fox us. acute situation in this. section has duct take precedence over all other 
was ex- and inany will not get cry enough this Directors for the Farm Bureau were added to the normal shortage experi- trafic human or otherwise-—and take 
urned cold fall to permit a team working; a lot elected as follows: Jesse Ross, Charles enced by other sections. Oy Very few days to travel from 
s the tem- of farm cellars were flooded with more Clark, Silas Virkler, Earl McPhilmey, While it is generally conceded that the Pacific port until they go down 
degree of or less damage to vegetables and can- L. S. Boshart, and John Hirdey. New additional grain feeding at this time across this state to New York City. 
nged. ned stuff: and cross roads have be- Directors for the Home Bureau Board cannot result in a great increase of W. I. Roe, Nov. 19, ’27. 


toes have ome more or less impassible with 
; “e . 2Ss ass > ‘ é 
during the ss =e - 


"wuts as oe oe New J eT sey Farm News 


now and will have winter in strength very 3 Pan : 
at we will shortly. is "THE reputation of Guernsey breeders of Salem County who acted as toast- larly of Hackettstown where the show 
ort period At anv rate we have cause to feel for hospitality at their gatherings master. was held. 
‘diy quiet thankful that we are not in the same Was ably maintained at the dinner Among the speakers were A. M. Hul- The Rockport school won first prize 
urn of the shoes that our brothers in Vermont are given by the South Jersey Guernsey burt, Assistant Director of Extension, of $20, donated by the Hackettstown 
ud a great finding themselves, although most of Club - a a op marenl 17. Two New S3runswick; Director of Markets, Nationa! Bank, while the Oliver prize 
us can scarcely comprehend just what hundred dairymen of the lower half of E. A. Mercker, State Department of of $15 was won by Allamuchy schools. 


rom those fe th os 


New Jersey were guests of this infant Agriculture, Trenton; Charles Cleve- Stanley C. Oliver, teacher of agricul- 








t it would it means to the farmers of that part : a 4 
itoes. On of New England to find their cattle cattle club at its first dinner. From a land, Eatontown, the well known cat- ture in the Hackettstown school do- 
if this ad- largely gone or suffering from ex- humble start made some ten months tle breeder of Monmouth County; and nated this prize. A prize of $10 
watch our posure, farm buildings gone or badly ago, it has developed into a husky or- FE. A. Cattell, Philadelphia, the inter- donated by W. J. Davis, Hackensack, 
e we de- damaged; and so on. A_ salesman, ganization that gives promise of set- nationally known after dinner speaker. was awarded to Port Murray School 
id. After who wes in the middle of the flood ting a pace that will be hard to out Mr. Cattell was the guest of honor at Other schools winning prizes were A 
l know S conditions there, just told me of the stop regardless of competition. this memorable occassion. He is a derson, Karrsville, Mt. Bethel and 
the wind. trials of travel now. How the beauti- Vhen a dairy club can include in its former Salem County boy, who had Quaker Grove. 
s ful gravelled roads over which we Membership two youngsters George left his home town early in life to The second evening of the show, J. 
drove so quickly and easily this sum- Borden, age 14 years, Mickleton, and make his way in the world, he re- C. Waller, farm mannegemnent special- 
Nev. 23, 2 mer were now like the beds of our Allen Patrick, 10 years, Salem, who turned again after circling the globe ist, New Brunswick, spoke on the ag 
1.344 av , 4 ionshi ‘ Pre r timee 7 : ; ] 
“60% mountain creeks, state roads and hun- have won championships at the Tren- many times and addressing vast aud- ricultural situation and the pupils of 
40%, dreds of bridges gone completely, and ton Fair, it has the farmers that are jences in many parts of the world. the High School gave a three act play 
railroad service demoralized. What it ound to be heard from in the future. The battle of wits of the evening “Hurry, Hurry, Hurry.” A_ poultry 
— would mean to Northern New York Early this year a handful of the was waged between A. M. Hulburt and lecture by L. T. Barrette, of the agri- 
86 - : > 1 . > rals ac re T, , + s ] 
yy in a simi iti we hope leading Guernsey breeders of the lower Charles Cleveland as they sparred with cultural college was an additional fea- 
52 to be in a similar condition, e p s } , § 
we will never know. counties called an informal meeting one another over the merits of the ture. 
2 "26 . > . : ‘ ‘ >: - 
_ oe to consider plans for boosting their Guernsey cow. Samuel Ridgway, 
20.00 ’ particular breed. In the group were Salem, President of the local Holstein- -yxyy~ men folks in Passaic Grange, 
28.99 [Tt has been snowing slowly today but several good herds, owned by real dirt Fresian Club, was accorded the honors l eer eae: oa se 
a not making at all, and the ground , cgi . , 5 Passaic County served a novel sup- 
33.50 si e : a S farmers who made their living from of the meeting with a prominent place per to the sisters of the grange on 
= is freezing a little. Vegetables are all milk and the sale of stock. These men on the program. Movesster 2% A tectetenk dtamee 
+6, ; © - . ; . : s « aa s ~ s - é 8 _ a 4 A . 4 as « I 
31.00 = and stored in cellars, barns or pits started a little program of tivir own ¢ ¢ «6 was prepared and served by the men 
30.50 for the winter and what apples there . a “as : sl ia a * * 4 vas prepi é ser men 
“~~ Harri Pr including plans for exhibitiug their folks of the grange. Not onlv was the 
31.75 were are harvested. Harrington ae stock at the fairs. As a result, they [HE Glassboro fruit growers are 4...) and other thines cooked by | 
+ ar Tate 7 e ar Ss le ‘ st Fae re J Z a Sreak an I ings COOK i 5 
4.75 of near Watertown, th largest ap] staged the first real Guernsey exhibit holding a meeting in the Frankiin : i ies naerneal tx sential aban 
27.00 growers of this part of the North apes Pale ond won mane , men, but it was served in perf sty! 
30.00 5 0 b a at the Bridgeton Fair and wor many Inn on November 28 to map out a pro- ! lat the dis! scam 
- ' Ss ay, 5 « “- _ - anc le or ne isnes were Was! ao an 
— Country have some 1500 barrels i honors. Later they went up in Glou- gram of trimming, fertilization and “70 (4°! Penpuagt neal gee tee: 
a their home made storage plant waiting (ter County and revived a live stock spraying for 2928. Tt. will be recalled everything done by the brothers of the 
. for the winter trade. This storage hihj rig, a ; aes ceiieiiaa ae nie ‘ aay grange. The night following, the men 
1 But exhibit that had been dead for several tnat the American Agriculturist car- | ; 
ed in plant was cleverly made out of an old - ; a ai folks gave the sisters a dance which 
© b 4 shows just how gray mat- 7°*™ and then they went to Trenton jjeq an article a few weeks ago on the 
an ¥ > : salen be a ; to a _ Fair and carried off a nice share of the successful control on the codling moth “> ©°™ eee een ee 
ter and ingenuity can be made to pro pis Telesis: Diddle uae diinie : adiaaer 
t duce the best of results. No artificial P™Z¢ Monors Inciucing 4 Er é the Glassboro growers had been able 
: : : salf eluh divis - : . res . : ce ioc ona 
iet. The methods of cooling are used, yet when P!0M In the calf club division and third t» secure during the last two years. |HE Horticultural Society meeting in 
s # : Jags ast vear one of - : : ‘ i 
ring the I was in it one warm day of late Oc- in the open class. Last year one Of his meeting is to map out the cam- , Atlantic City on December 14 and 
2a hat nambhera ale roucht > ‘ . : : : 
the 26th tober, the temperature was very cool. their members also brought home a paign for the coming yerr and along i5 promises to be of more than ordin- 
a! " 3 . ° . — eas ey | ship A _ > . 
all. The At the same time it never freezes in grand championshi} certain lines that Dr. T. J. Headlee, of ary interest from some of the advance 
‘ ft . . . » : - 7 
ed at re the coldest of winter weather. The roast duck dinner referred to is the Experiment Station staff has found tips that has come our way. Among 
> sae Another thing that has been attend- the fitting climax to the first season’s meets South Jersey conditions. ihe features will be the announcement 
_ ed to by many is the fall care of the work with the boosting of Guernsey . a of the new spray schedule recommend- 
flower beds in preparation for next cattle in Southern New Jersey. Not a ed by Dr. T. J. Healee for use during 
season’s bloom. Rotted manure pen only was the Guernsey breed boosted )\JUCH of interest has been displayed 1928. There has been a few modifi- 
ir ‘ ‘ ulch, together with OF . 4 . hi : ‘ . 4 : 1 
+ o = ve le - apienien r oS aoe i at this dinner, but the black and white in Warren County during the past cations that will be made, following 
A é e aves that have already gathered, : 3 o 
a a a “ od : scybi ; of the peren boosters turned out in goodly numbers week on the staging of the Farm Pro- the results of the tests at Glassboro 
d y } he ul or most ¢ sren- at . Rinse " . < . . 1 ' » 43 
; ~ wi . - to join with their rivals ducts Shcew in Hackettstown. Many this year. Dr. Headlee has solved the 
too ~=mue nials. As for the roses, most of our : ‘ ; ‘ . ; ; 7 
sumption best blcomers need pretty thorough The president of the club, Herbert of the rural! schocls of the county sent spray residue problem if his obser- 
we have protection, so we pile ¢ ash wp around T. Borden, Mickleton, turned the meet- in exhibits end the prizes were donated vations this year are followed out We 
we will them to a heighth of perhe ps eicht ing over to Villiam Chew, Salem, edi- »5y the banks cf the county and scme will tell the story after the meeting. 
5 « 6 ee © p . . P es > 
inches then later on the dirt will be tor of one of the big weekly papers of the leading business men, particu- Amos Kirby.- 
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t ( t ng Americar \bolition- 
sts. I take hat this together with 
temnerance re ere } ry iy ? 
tere ? tine tx. nt ‘ ve , 
h é He ( ht to tl often 
ce | ( hated ¢ Sf 
the prestig ' t nd culture 
ba iow i ind 
convic ) e to 1 s that 
Vv 1 t ‘ ] pro on of 
men interested i Cause came to 
this remote house o the Peterboro 
hills to confer with the Master Some 
of ther vere n the it ones 
or the ¢ 


Where Abolitionists ¢ sathered 





Hither came that flan ingle 
William Loyde Garrison whom a mol 
had once paraded thro 1 the treets 
of Bost ha roy yuind his neck 
Here me Charl Sumner, the 
urbane, polishe gent! in, for twen- 
ty- yur { I ecut t it T I ted 
State Senator for Massachusetts 
most eloquent of all the opponents of 
slavery He it was who Congressman 
Preston Brook of South Carolina 
felled unconscious to the floor of the 
Senate Chamber by a blow with a 
cane estimony to the unrestrained 
bitterness of feeling it that time 
Then there was Salmon P. Chase, 
United States Senator for Ohio, later 
Secretary of the Treasury ncoln's 
Cabinet and always an tionist 
Also there car Wendell life 
long crusader in the ¢ 10 on 
December & 1859 n the funeral 











oration ve the bod f Brown 
when it was laid away beside the great 
moulde. lose by the doorway of hi 
poor North Ell home 

Probably there wa lardly in ‘ 
tionist of national reputation but soo 
er or later made the pilgrimage to 
confer with Gerrit Smit 

Then there were others Tohn 
Brown came ofter Mr. Miller, the 
a boy in his early tee remem be 
him sitt far into the night 1 con- 
ference with his grandfather in the 
oom behind the library I must 
that it es me something like a thn! 
o meet a n who flesh sav 
nd talked f to face wit Johr 
Brow! He ime for the last time in 
that 1 l-summer before his fantast 
ll-stared adventure t Harper s Ferry 
As a matter of fact, Gerrit Smith 
largely financed this attempt but he 
did it not knowing just what Brown 
wild purpose w Had he known he 
surely would nto have countenanced 
it becau he*® was wise enough to ap- 
preciate the utter futility of a servile 
insurrection directed against the might 
of the State of Virginia and ultimately 
the Federal Governmen 

This room is almost a portrait gal- 
lery of the prominent Abolitionists of 
that day and among them is the por- 
trait of Brown in those last days with 
his great whitening beard whict yme- 
what softened his rugged face but 
above it the high, narrow forehead 
and the seldom-smiling eyes of the 
born zealot 

Also through the vears there ame 
many others of humbler degree A 
frequent visitor was Harriet Tubman 
She herself an escaped slave, subse- 
quently became 1 conductor on the 
Underground Railroad and, it is said 
brougt hrough f lom not less 
than 400 of her } le 

I find many references to Harriet in 
he literature dealing with what John 





The Story of Gerrit Smith 


“railroad business."’ She 
have enjoyed the acquaint- 


called 


eems to 


rnd confidence of a large num- 
ber of prominent Abolitionists at that 
time Even after the war had begun 
she managed to penetrate far south 


Confederate lines and sometimes 
contrived to escape detection by feign- 


ne 
iti 


of the 


idiocy 

Transporting negroes by the Under- 
round called for all sorts of 
Women were some- 


g Railroad 
ingenious devices 
times sped on their way by means of 
simple and innocent ruse. 
Smith was accustomed to drive 
the country an old fash- 
buggy with a driver but 
certain occasions her place was 
vecupied by a veiled figure who sat far 
ick in the shadow, inquisitive people 
that it was 
Lady Smith taking her daily drive. 
again and again through the 
years—-sometimes at midnight came 
frightened black folk seeking shelter 
alment. All in all there was 
long procession of them—-sometimes 
ngly imes in groups of three 
four—-sometimes men-—sometimes 
women with babies in their arms. Mr. 
Miller says that often in his boyhood 
he helped take them to hiding places 
sometimes in the garret of the house 
igain in the hay mows at the barn. 
After being fed and rested and as op- 
portunity offered they could be passed 
on to Oswego where the Captains of 


i very 
Mrs 
ound 
d 


if on 


in 


closed 


‘ 
b 
had no reason to suspect 


Tr - 
Leth 


and conce 


somet 


or 


or 


lake vessels known to Smith would 
give them passage to Canada and 
safety. 
\ Reward on His Head 
Once in his memory there came an 
imperative knocking at the door and 


on answering it, there stood a South 
Carolina sheriff accompanied by a 
plantation owner who demanded the 
surrender of his fleeing property. Ger- 
rit Smith replied that it was true that 
they had been there but that they were 
now gone and gave them permission 
to freely search the premises. They 
did so and departed “in some degree 
satisfied.” 

Gerrit Smith knew and loved the 
negro and that characteristic has per- 

sted in those who have followed him. 


Today the servants and laborers 
within the house and on the land out- 
de are the descendants of slaves. 


Mr. Miller gave me the names of two 
colored families the members of which 
have served his people for four genera- 
tions. Even today, the village has an 
unusual number of colored for a north- 
ern community. 

I would like to set down a little of 


the story of a very beautiful rosewood 
table which was shown me. When 
Gerrit Smith was in Congress he took 
this table to Washington with him 
where it served the purposes of a very 
gracious hospitality in his home. Bit- 
ter feeling ran so high that two south- 
ern states offered a reward of $2000 
for his body dead or alive, yet during 
his term of office every member of 
Congress, North and South alike, with 
four or five exceptions were guests at 
this table. Around it have been gath- 
ered all the great Abolition figures I 
have mentioned and many others—-and 
at it have been fed fugitive slaves. 


A Spirit Needed Today 


Surely much history has been made 
and many a stirring drama has been 
played in this old mansion in the re- 
mote hamlet on the hills. I think that 
in our national life today we need 
something of the fearlessness and the 
devotion to an ideal which was in the 
heart of that group of men who cham- 
pioned the cause of Abolition in Amer- 
ica. When William Loyde Garrison 
established the “Liberator” at Boston 
in 1831 he carried for a motto this 
uncompromising declaration “J am in 
earnest. I will not will 
equivocate, I will not retreat a single 
inch and I will be heard.” Gerrit 
Smith and his associates fought for a 
cause which was surely unpopular and 
in the minds of most men hopeless but 
now their place in history is secure. 
I believe our 18th Amendment stands 
in need of just such heroism of spirit. 
It would seem that for some reason 
the abolition of alcohol has never been 
able to command quite the same meas- 
ure of devotion or of the crusading 
ideal which was in the hearts of men 
like Smith or Wendell Phillips or Gar- 
rison or John Brown. 

Smith was the head of a vast 
ness and he kept minute account 
all his activities. In his day one of 
the qualifications for voting in New 
York State was the possession of real 
estate and cash or other property to 
the value of $250—one of his favorite 
philanthropies to give land to 
negroes in order that they might be- 


excuse, I not 


busi- 


ot 


was 


come voters and it was his habit to 
appeal through various agencies for 


the names of worthy negroes on whom 
he might bestow land and thus en- 
franchise them. 

The usual amount of land which he 
gave was from forty to fifty acres and 
the recipients of this bounty were 
chosen from every county in the state. 








The Barnyard—A reproduction of an old wood cut which appeared in the February 
issue of American Agricalturist. 
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It was a very remarkable and very 
widely extended philanthropy. 

In this way he gave the ballot to 
more than 3000 men. He was a beau- 


tiful bookkeeper and wrote a fine, 
minute hand. It is told of him that in 
his college days he once wrote the 


Lord’s Prayer so that it was legible 
on a piece of paper the size of a dime. 
Mr. Miller brought out for my inspec- 
tion an ancient ledger which had been 
kept by his grandfather through many 
years. It is headed thus: 

“Account of my distribution of land 


among colored men” and then follows 
this notation: 
Mu conveuance i iw every wmstance 


bu quit claim deed and the considera- 
tion expressed in every deed is as fol- 
“Witnesseth that the 
first part for and in con- 
dollar and of his de- 
to have all share in the means of 
and happiness which 
bountiful God has provided for all 

That, I think, pretty fine 
spirit on the part of this old time lover 
of men. 

Gerrit Smith hated human slavery 
with a perfect hatred but to the slave 
owner he was charitable and kind. 
When the war was over none was 
more anxious than he to declare “Let 
us have Peace’ and he joined with 
Horace Greeley in affixing his name 
to the bond for the release of Jeffer- 
son Davis. it certain that malice 
had no place in his philosophy. 

So I left behind me the old house and 
and its courtly Master with the feeling 
that I had enjoyed one of the most de- 
lightful experiences of my whole life. 

By JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR. 
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Grease Spots On Maple 


Floor 
How can I remove old grease spots 
from a hard maple kitchen floor? Scrub- 
bing has no effect whatever upon them, 
I wish to oil same and would lie to 
know about how much oil will be re- 
quired for a 12 by 16 foot floor and how 


it should be applied 
SOMETIMES the most of these grease 
stains can be removed by washing 
with gasoline and wiping up at once, 
being very careful, of course, about 
danger from fire. Probably the surest 
way to mix chloride of lime with 
water to a thin paste. Put it over the 
spots in a layer about one-fourth inch 
thick, being careful not to let it spread 
over any but the grease spot. Let 
it dry, scrape it off, and wash with 
clear water. If not successful at first, 
repeat the operation. 


is 


Oiling is a very conimon method of 
finishing maple and birch floors in 
kitchens, pantries .and other places 
where much wear results. Oiling is 


simple and easily done and is easily 
kept in shape, but darkens the floor 
considerably. Good raw linseed oil 
with a small amount of turpentine is 


the best material for oiling. A little 
hot beeswax or paraffin mixed with 
the oil helps in making a good finish. 


Have the floor clean and dry, have tue 
oil as hot as possible, apply the oil 
generously with a mop, allow it to 
stand several minutes to soak in, then 
wipe up thoroughly with cloths, and 
rub briskly to prevent any spots from 
showing. 

The amount of oil required will de- 
pend on how much turpentine is used, 
how closely the floor is laid, whether 
it has been oiled before, and how lib- 
erally it is applied and wiped up. 
Usually about a gallon will be required 
for the average kitchen floor. An 
oiled floor can be waxed if desired, but 
this is not usually done. A mop mois- 
tened with some of the oil is used for 
wiping up the dust and dirt which 
accumulates on an oiled floor. If 
scrubbed often, the oil will be removed 
and the floor will have to be re-oiled. 
The chief objection to oiling is that it 
gradually darkens a floor.—I. W. D. 
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low For Leather 
Pressing 


wave some beef tallow which I should 
lil te tse for greasing shoes, harness, 
u give me a recipe for mak- 
", 102 fchowing recipe is given in the 
5o.4 ‘e° American Cyclopedia of 

F ? 

“A good oil for farm and team har- 
ness is made by melting three pounds 
of heef tallow, but do not let it boil 
theu pour in gradually one pound of 


neat’s foot oi! and stir till cold. If 


operly prepared, the grease will he 
meoth and soft. A little lampblack 


mary be used to color.” 

f any of our readers have a better 
recipe, we should be glad to hear from 
them.—I. W. D. 


Refiling Fire Extinguishers 
What chemical solutions could he used 
for refilling the hand pumping type fire 
extinguishers, which would be nonfreez- 
ing? 
"THE safest thing is to use the same 
material in these extinguishers as 
they were originally filled with, buy- 
ing it in cans through the manufac- 
turers o ftheir lecel agents. Carbon 
tetrachloride or some modification of 
it is the solution most commonly used 
for this type of fire extinguisher. 
There are other excellent fire extin- 
guishing chemicals, but not many that 
can be used in the hand pumping 
type.—I. W. D. 


Cleaning Sediment Out Of 
Bafteries 
I have a 32-volt farm lighting plant and 


some of my batteries are filled wth sedi- 
ment up to the bottom of the plates, al- 


though the plates seem to be in good 
condition otherwise. Can this sediment 
be cleaned out and if so, how? Can you 


tell me how to charge storage B-bat- 
teries from my 32-volt plant?—A. H. 
I KNOW of no very practical way of 
cleaning out this sediment except to 
remove the plates, pour out the elec- 
trolyte, and then flush out the sedi- 
ment. It would be well for you to get 
a service man to help you with this, 
because he should at the same time 
examine the positive plates and sepa- 
rators carefully and see if any of them 
need replacing. Usually by the time 
the sediment reaches the bottom of 
the plates, the positive plates begin to 
need replacing and often the separa- 
tors as well, and this is the proper 
time to look after them.—-I. W. D. 


p ; +] re } an 
Gas Engine Blews Back 
rye ai . ~ 
Through Oil Cup 
My 1% H. P. gas engine has been giv- 
ing me trouble with the oil not going 
down when the engine is running, the 
compression seeming to come back into 
the glass instead of working down into 
the cylinder. Have tried to overcome 
this by buying a new glass gauge with 
the pipe, and also have put in new rings 
and pistons, but it works no better than 
with the old but acts just the same 
Have also tried different oils both light 
and medium, but with no success. Could 
the trouble be in the engne valves? Any 
suggestions will be appreciated. 
YOUR trouble, it appears, is entirely 
in your oil cup. There is or should 
be in each lubricator a small bal] valve 
which lies so as to leave the passage 
open, but when the compression starts 
back rises a little and closes the open- 
ing. Occasionally gum and lint coi- 
lects enough to make this ball valve 
sluggish or to keep it from closing 
properly. Usually all that is necessary 
is to empty out the oi] and wash the 
cup thoroughly with gasoline or kero- 
sene. If this does not remedy the 
trouble, take the matter up with the 
service department of the engine firm 
and see if they cannot tell you just 


what is wrong. But usually the cylin- 
der rings or valves have nothing to do 
with this trouble.—J. W. D. 


Miring Dynamite With Stor- 
age Batteries 


have a 6-8 volt storage battery which 


1 should like to use for tiring charg 
of dynamite where the electric blasting 
caps are used Is this practical and ad- 
visable? Any suggestions will be ap- 


preciated.—-C. D. 
VW HILE it is entirely possible to ex 
plode dynamite charges either with 
dry cells cr with automobile storage 
batteries, I do not consider it safe o1 
advisable to do so. To be sure I was 
right in this, I have taken the matter 
up with the United States Bureau of 
Mines, with several of the land clear- 
ing experts, ard with some of the ex- 
perts from explosive companies. In 
every case, these experts have warned 
against doing this ,and have acvised 
the use of the regular blast firing gen- 
erators ordinarily used. If you do not | 
feel that you can afford to buy such | 
a magneto, it is very likely that there 
is one in your neighborhood that you 
could rent for a few days or even bor- 
row. See your county adviser and see 
if he cannot help you out. This is a 
case where it is better to be safe than 
sorry, and where one slip might be a 
case for the coroner. 


Power Required to Fire a Cap 

The average blasting cap requires 
about 1'4 amperes to fire successfully, 
with the necessary voltage to force the 
current through the cap and the 
amount of wire used. Four good dry 
cells in series or an ordinary six volt 
storage battery, with the usual 250 
feet of double strand No. 14 rubber 
covered copper wire, should handie 
from two to three charges at one time 
without trouble. 
small telephone magnetos will in gen- 
amperage to 
in firing 


same 


_ 


eral not give sufficient 
handle blasting successfully. 
two or three charges at the 
time with batteries, connect the caps 
in parallel, or with each cap having 
one firing wire connected to one of the 
heavy line wires and the other firing 
wire to the other line wire. This 
makes each cap aé_ separate path 
through which the current can go. 

Dry Celis More Preferable 

“Dry celis are preferable to storage 
batteries for farm blasting service be- 
cause they do not require the same at- 
tention and skil! to maintain them in 
nroper condition. When using dry 
cells or storage batteries the following 
precautions should be observed: 

(i) Be sure that the battery is in 
good condition. The condition of the 
cells can be determined by use of a 
small lamp if a meter is not available. 

(2) Do not connect either of the 
firing wires to the battery terminals 
until the explosives and electric de- 
tonator are in place and all other con- 
nections have been made and every one 
is out of the danger zone. 

(3) Disconnect both wires from the 
battery terminals as soon as the shot 
has been made. 

(4) If the shot fails to fire, dis- 
connect the firing wires from the bat- 
tery terminals at once and wait ten 


minutes before investigating the cause | 


of the mis-fire. 

(5) Inclose the batteries in the in- 
sulated box that is previded with a 
cover. This cover should close down 
over the battery terminals when the 
wires are disconnecied. 


(6) Use rubber covered leading 
wire. Splices snould ke well made, 
both from an electrics! and mechani- 


cal standpoint and the joints covered 
with tape.—I. W. D. 
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Carrying your products 
to market 


THs vear 1,066,992 carloads of farm and animal product 
have been hauled by New York Central Lines. In on 
great train these cars would extend 8,800 miles, or nearly 
three times across the continent. 

To move your products promptly is one of the chief tasks < 
the New York Central. To have cars when and where you 
want them is no light task in itself. Some idea of its magni- 
he equipment that is now in use- 
13.862 


3 
te 


tude is gained from ¢t 

127,822 box cars, 5,753 stock cars, 2,700 caboose cars, 
refrigerator cars and 5,100 passenger coaches. These are 
hauled by more than 6,000 locomotives. During 1927, 11° 
locomotives and 5,208 cars have been purchased. 

To study your needs and cooperate in the interests of more 
successful farming is the purpose of the Agricultural Relations 
Department. By working closely with you, this department 
hopes that it may help you make 1928 more prosperous 
than 1927. Fon 
That your Christmas will be merry is the wish of Gag os 
the New York Central Lines. eee ie ae 


New York Central Lines 


Boston & Albany—Michigan Central—Big Four—Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
and the New York Central and Subsidiary Lines 
: Agricultural Relations Department Offices 
New York Central Station, Rochester, N. Y. 


La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. Michigan Central Station, Detroit, Mich. 
466 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 68 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 


DIRECT TO 15 
HERSKO NeW YORK 
THE WORLD’S 
LARGEST FUR MARKET 
You’li Get Better Grading and 
Biggest Pay For Your Catch 


TRAPPERS! We need all your Furs. 


Send trial shipment. If requested we 


















With the Beautiful New 
Diamond ART LAMP 
Wonderful offer. Valuable 
Lamp Given Free to quickly introe A 
duce the beautiful new Diamond Art Lamp. 
Hand Decorated Burnished Ivory and Rose 
Shade. Antique Bronze Base. Greatest light 
improvement of age. Brilliant, soft, white 








light, restful toeyes. eee brighter, Burns 

t vi a alf t H 

why — Ht | yi 4... % will hold separate for your approval. 
kerosene (coal-oil). Easy toop- Air! Your Big Check will convince you 





erate. Nochimneys toclean. No 
smoke. Nosoot. Noodor. Low 
priced. Guaranteed. 


FREE HOME TRIAL 


No risk, no obligation. Try for 30 days 
and return if not satisfied. Just write 
today for this FREE Trial and Amazing 
*2-for-1'°’ Offer to quickly introduce 
this beautiful light in your locality. Be 
the first to send your name and address. 
Write NOW before you miss this won- 
derfu! opportunity. 


THE AKRON LAMP CO. 
1152 Lamp Building, Akron, 0. 


TAGS ; 
aad £50 105125 Weekly BHM a wa 
¥ Paid Auto Expert® BREE ongdltg me ip eee “— a — Be. 


Complete course of training in | ; 2 

weeks. Satisfaction or money te. lL. WwW niv. Orde I wait 

back. Write for big auto book BOX 4601 SUMMIT, NEW YORK 

te> FREE .and special tow tuition 


that Herskovits is the House to Deal 
with. 
ae ace ae 
Write Now to 
W. Irving Herskovits Fur Co., Inc. 
44T West 28th St., New York City 

















WILLIAM BIVINS 
SUMMIT, N. Y. 
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offer, including R. R. fare and = a, an bare) walreate aia . link 
board and Free General Elece SKl N KS Muskrats, Raccoon, Mink, 
| trical Training. . “*sand all other kinds of raw 
|MCSWEENY Auto, Tractor and Electrical Schools} furs wanted. Write for free price list. 
Dept. 28-T-3 Charles A. Kaune, 278 Bridge St., Montgomery, N. Y. 
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I } in peculiarity of re- 

ember vr ¢ the extreme 
pleasure or of pain some- 
time ead u to completely 
e how thing happened in the 
ijority of case The good old 
da that we hear mentioned with 
such tenderness of recollection were 


child-bearing, and poor housing under 
weather conditions 

When American Agriculturist was 
young, each household was a small fac- 
tory within itself with the mother as 
superintendent, and the rest of the 
family as co-workers. Such a variety 
of processes as they had to perform in 


rigorous 
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The 


Governor Smith visits old log cabin. 


the New York Agricultural Society at the State Fair. 
From left to right the persons in the picture are: Mrs. Lavina Jenman, 


had his picture taken. 


picture shows the exhibit of a pioneer home by 
The Governor was much interested and 


Governor Smith, Mrs. Amanda Broman, and Mrs. Elizabeth Eastman. We do not know the 
name of the lucky baby whom Governor Smith “borrowed” to make the scene more home like. 
good probably from a_ standpoin order to be fed, sheltered and clothed 
youth when hopes are high and lif Spinning, weaving, dyeing, sewing, 
pleasant, no matter what are the ma-_ bakir uring and drying of foods, 
terial surroundings. But vie 1 fi ) u >» the sick, and sometimes work- 
the vantage ground of hot keeper the fields--no wonder they arose 
home maker the best time is the p e day and toiied far into the 
ent age. nig! 

This is aside from the social com- It is a stirring story of a country’s 
plications brought about by havir » development to look back and see how 
many influences which draw the fan one after the other of these processes 
ily apart In the early days a woma has been withdrawn from the home 
vas practically certain that under nor- nd set up as a community industry; 
mal circumstances her family would we have the great spinning, weaving 

ind dyeing mills with highly special- 
ized machinery and skilled workers; 
even the small communities have bak- 
er ina tat nceries while in the larger 
‘ n in bry almost any article 
ot | ready to serve. True enough, 
there are still remote sections even in 





An old kitchea& stove just one step ahead of 
the fhreplace, 


all be under their own roof tree every 
night Poor lights, slow conveyances 
ind poor roads did not entice one to 
travel unless he had to go and the few 
community affairs did not come often 
enough to present much of a family 
problem. Besides that, when a woman 








married she presumably renounced the 
world ,the flesh and the devil and de- 
voted herself, body and soul, to the 
business of the family. And it was no 
mall business, you may rest assured 
It was a matter of the survival of the 

t, as W shown by the fact that 
many Puritan households had three or 
four moine in succe 1on, Of course 
The erag ise ittained by women 
n tl l is approximately twen- 
t1 i i the early deaths being 
a result of a combination of hard, 

1 viv marriage and excessive 


New York state that have practically 


none of these community industries, 
but modern household conveniences 
have so reduced the time and labor 


element that a woman no longer is 
tied to the home from morn till night. 
Of course, speedier methods of travel 
and better roads do much to break 
down the stay-at-home-ness. The tele- 
phone, radio, and daily newspaper do 
still more to make a woman feel that 
the world is her home instead of being 
limited to her own door yard. In fact, 


it is this change in attitude of mind 
which is the most significant feature 
of American development. A woman 


may have a home and a family but she 
also has a part in community life, as 
member of the school board, as party 
in a other 

ipacities having to do with the larger 
housekeeping of community or state. 
back even for hundreds of 


committeewoman or dozen 


Cat 


If we go 


vears and into the history of countries 
other than our own, we find that food 
recipes do not vary a great deal. But 
the utensils and appliances used in 


preparing foods show a most remarka- 





How Far Have Women Progressed ? 


Home Managing Not What It Was When the A. A. Was Young 


ble advance. We don't have to go back 


so very far, certainly not over two 
generations, to find that kitchen ranges 
were almost totally unknown. Bak- 


ing bread meant hours of pre-heating 
the brick or “Dutch” oven by burning 
wood or charcoal within its walls until 
thoroughly heated through. Then the 
fire was raked out and the loaves in- 
serted. Jf the yeast was good and if 
the oven was just right, results were 
satisfactory. Be it said to the ever- 
lasting credit of our foremothers that 


results were usually satisfactory, but 
what a lot of time and effort—and 
skill—it took to produce these every- 


day necessities. Old illustrations of 
some of the first portable ranges show 
that they were an adaptation of the 
built-in Dutch oven, which of course, 
being a section of the big chimney, 
was immovable. Contrast that process 
with the sp< oil stoves, or gas for 
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cooking purposes which practically 
every rural home can afford in one 
form or another. 


Or in the matter of clothing alone 


the modern woman who thinks she 
hasn't time to make her own dresses 
would have considered that phase of 
its development only a small part if 
she had lived in what Jared Van 
Wagenen calls the Golden Age of 
Homespun. She then took the raw 
wool after it had been shorn from her 
own flocks (this was usually done by 
the men, however) spun, wove and 


dyed it before she had what a woman 
today takes for granted as the begin- 
ning of a It is small wonder 
that clothes made to last and 
were worn until they were w out. 
The oné item of sewing 
revolutionized home My 
grandmother had the first sewing ma- 
chine in her village, an old chain stitch 
affair which much 

doing things by hand but 
disadvantages if the end loop was not 
ecurely fastened. It J 
Inter for the lockstitch machin? which 
is still somewhere about the old place. 
Nowadays when milady sits down to 
her electric machine which requires no 
effort on her part beyond guiding the 
material and pressing a lever or but- 
ton, it might be wholesome for her to 
remember what an effort it sometimes 


dress. 
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was to even run the first rather cum- 
bersome, foot-pedal affairs. 
Fortunately for women, along with 
simplification of household processes 
has come simpler clothing. Instead of 
the elaborate ruffling, fluting and tuck- 
ing—-all by hand—-which embellished 
all the clothing from infant's petitcoat 


to man's shirt bosom, art and health 
demand fewer conflicting decorative 
features and less clothing altogether. 


Incidentally it may be said that wom- 


WASHING DAY 


IN THE DARK AGES! 
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HOUSEKEEPERS EVERYWHERE 











1 idon't want your clothes twisted a net 1 
pu Ito es by tl ‘ove old \ 1 Back 

I STRAINING and CLOTNES DESTROYING 

ot i wringing, co betore next was < 

t SAV , CLOTHES SAVING, HEALTH 
+ im EY-SAVING inve ns of the 
og 


“UNIVERSAL - 
CLOTHES WRINCER 








This old wringer was enthusiastically adver- 
tised as a great boon to women—comparve it 
with the modern washing tools. 


en's and children’s clothing have 
evolved far more rapidly and have 
come nearer reaching hygienic per- 
fection than have the men’s styles 


which have changed alomst not at all 
during the past thirty years. 
Just the other day a woman re- 
marked, “Well ,babies are less trouble 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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The modern well organized kitchen has cut women’s work in half and made it infinitely 
more interesting; but there are still too many kitchens where all the work is done by back and 


heart breaking hand drudgery. 
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Amencan Ag7iciucu... 


Up From Drudgery 
(Continued from Page 8) 
huts with the chinks stuffed with clay; 
the walls had no plaster and the win- 
dows had no glass. The furniture was 
such as they themselves had made. 
Their grain was threshed by driving 
horses over it in the open field. 
they gathered it they used a rude 
pestle and mortar, or placed it in the 
hollow of a stone and beat it with an- 
other.” 

Of course, there had been a few im- 
provements over this period described 
by MacMaster by 1842 when the first 
volume of American Agriculturist was 
published, but the changes were not as 
marked as one might think for the 
age of machinery had not yet arrived. 
In fact, H. G. Wells, the great modern 
historian, says that man has made a 
greater stride in the material and me- 
chanical conditions of his life in the 
last hundred years (mostly since 1842) 
than he made during the entire world’s 
history from the beginning of the age 


of cultivation up to the nineteenth 
century. 
This tremendous change in the 


When | 


standard of life of people in the 85- | 


year lifetime of American Agricultur- 


ist has been almost entirely due to the | 


introduction of machinery. How much 
easier it is for the body, how 
more stimulating to the mind, for a 
man to sit on a modern harvester and 
drive the team or tractor, than it is 
to work all day with bended back, 
swinging a scythe or a cradle. How 
much more interesting mechanical in- 
ventions have made life today than it 
was eighty-five years ago. 


A Challenge for the Future 

We like to think of the service 
which American Agriculturist ren- 
dered to its farmer readers during this 
period of such tremendous and vital 
changes. In looking back over and 
reading the volumes of the old issues 
we think the part played by this paper 
was well done. That which was un- 
tried and unwise the American 


much | 


Agri- | 


culturist advised against, but both its | 


editorial and advertising columns have 
constantly been filled with constructive 
and enlightening descriptions and ad- 
vice as to the newest and best of farm 
practices and equipment, and it has 
entered into the spirit and life of its 
people and the times so that during 
this most wonderful period in the his- 
tory of mankind the American Agri- 
culturist has played its part as a guide 
toward better and happier standards. 

What of the future? Great as has 
been the development of mechanical 
equipment in the last eighty-five years. 
still wider fields open ahead. Agri- 
culture now stands at the brink of an- 
other era of mechanical progress 
through the application and develop- 


ment of electrical power and as the . 


past twenty-five years may be called 
the era of the gas engine, so will the 
next twenty-five receive its power and 
light from electrical energy. With all 
the wonderful advance that has been 
made, man has only scratched the sur- 
face. Our machines will seem as 
crude to posterity as our father’s 
mechanics and methods do to us. 
With all the progress that is sure to 
come, may it be the privilege of 
American Agriculturist to continue to 
serve its people as it has in the won- 
derful eighty-five years of its past. 


How Far Have Women 
Progressed? 

(Continued from Page 24) 
than when I was bringing up 
mine. They sleep and eat better and 
are usually better behaved.” Now 
that is a great admission, coming from 
a woman whose superior age really en- 
titles her—if it ever does—to say with 
doubtful shakes of the head, “It was 
not’so in my day.” 

One could write at length about the 
ehanees which have come ahout in the 


now 
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DEPT. STORES 


FROM COAST TO COAST 








} NEW YORI 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Cortland 
Dunkirk 
Elmira 
Geneva 
Hornell 
Ithaca 

| Little Falls 
Newdurgh 
Olean 

| Oneonta 

} kKome 

| Watertown 

| 

| 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambridge | 
Beaver Falls 
Bioomsburg 
Brad dock 
Bradford 
Carlisle 
Chambersburg 
Coatesville 
Du Beis 

} Frankiin 

| Greensburg 

Grove City 

Hanover 

Indiana 

Jeanette 

Lancaster 

Lebanon | 

McK eespor* | 

Mead ville | 

Monessen | 

Mount Carmel | 

Mount Pleasant | 

New Kensington 

| Oil City 

' Pittston 

Pottstown 

Shamokin | 

Sharon 

Shenandoah 

Stroudsburg 

Titus ville 

Uniontown 

Warren 

Washingtcn 

Waynesboro 

Williamsport | 


stores. 


Enjoy 


HE spirit of Christ- 

mas is the spirit of 
Giving! The rest of the 
y€ar ’round we plan and 
devise to conserve what 
we have and add per- 
chance to our worldly 
Then Christmas 
comes with its wholesome 
traditions and symbols- 
its glistening candles, its 
radiant mistletoe, its 
kindly faced, gift-laden }| 
Santa Claus. 
universal heart of man- 
kind comes the feeling 


JCPENNEYCo 


This Christmas 





IVE and § 


the Economies Offered by Our Vast 


Buying Resources 


Jaciel) 





Toilet Preparations 


Sold Exclusively 

In Our Stores 
Deuicutrut Girts For 

THE Houipays 
Face Powder in neat con 
tainer... 49% 
Talcum Powder in glass 
jar . 49 
Toilet Water in glass bot 
tle. . . 98c 
Set of three packed in 
handsome satin-lined box, 
$1.98 


When ordering by mail, 
| add 5c for each article to 
cover parcel postage—15c 
for the set. 


Into the 


AVE! 


spirit of the season and 
with economies. You will 
find in our Store a wide 
assortmentofqualitymer- 
chandiseadmirably suited 
for the purpose. Toys and 
practical gifts for the chil- 
dren, wearing appareland | | 
footwear of all kinds for | 
| 





the man, woman and 
if youngster, useful and at- | 
tractive accessories for | 

if the home itself. 
) And our Christmas 
prices are the same low 
prices enjoyed the year 








MARYLAND 
Frederick 

NEW JERSEY 
Vineland 
Salem 


that living for others is after all the 
most glorious experience that Life holds. 

Your nearest J. C. Penney Company 
Store is anxious to help you celebrate 
Christmas-tide in fullest accord with the 


‘round. Your Christmas Dollar will go 
a long way here. The resultant savings 
will provide additional gifts for those 
whom you have not been able to include 
on your gift list before. 


W. VIRGINIA 
Bluefield 
Grafton 
Martinsburg 
Parkersburg 
Welch 


Please 





time. 


> 











send your 
address so that we 
can send our Store 
News Catalogs to 
vou from time to 


_—— aneumiiieniiaias 


= TION-WIDE 


JCPENNEYCo 


The J. C. Penney 
Company wishesits 
millions of custo- 
mers a Merry 
Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. 
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household—and it is predominantly a 
change in utensils and appliances, 
usually for the better. Instead of 
heavy cumbercome copper and iron 
kettles we have lighter aluminum or 
enamel ones, instead of brooms we 
have vacuum cleaners, in’ place of 
washing by hand we have electric or 
other power washers, instead of taking 
care of several fireplaces or stoves and 
lamps the central heating or lighting 
unit functions, and so on and on we 


might go. 
With the advance in household con- 
veniences which allow the mother 


more time for outside interests have 
arisen problems of keeping her family 
life intact which her grandmother 
never had to face. So perhaps we are 
justified in saying that instead of 
being the mechanical engineer which 
circumstances required in early stages 
of American civilization, she has be- 
come more of a social engineer. The 
mechanical aspect has not been entire- 
ly lost for all these contrivances have 
to be adjusted and operated—a task 


which in itself requires no mean 


ability. 

In no sense do we wish to detract 
from the glory and honor due our fore- 
mothers, but we firmly believe that 
they themselves would rejoice with us 
that women nowadays have it easier 
than they themselves did. 

By GRACE W. HUCKETT. 


Shellac Comes Handy 
QHELLAC is an article that few peo- 

ple use much or understand the 
value of. It is rather costly and yet 
goes so far it will not prove expensive. 
It is a waterproof coating that really 
sets so close that it will not crack off, 
or be easily scratched or worn off, and 
can be used on almost any article that 
we want to protect from the air or 
moisture. It also gives a smooth sur- 
face that does not stick like varnish 
so often does. When used on hoe 
handles, ax handles, and other wooden 
objects that are subject to handling it 
preserves both gloves and handles from 
wear and prevents splinters. Whe1 
wood passes into or under snythindl 
that might permit a little moisture to 


gather a little shellac will close the 
crevice and often save decay starting 
at that point. It is a gum dissolved 
in alcohol and will keep indefinitely if 
kept closed air tight.—L. H. C. 


Outlet For Septic Tank 


We are going to put in a septie tank 
and we want to know if we can let the 
outlet run to the ditch on the road The 
tank will be about 100 feet from the road 
and the waste will run about 100 feet in 
the ditch’in the road and then flow back 
on the farm into a gulf The ditch has 
quite a fall as the road is very steep: 


R. M. 
\V HERE I have seen this done, I 
have always found that it was very 
unsatisfactory. The odor during the 
summer months was very strong and 
made a nuisance. I don’t say it can’t 
be done, but I should against 
it. 

Better by, far install 100 feet or so 
of ordinary drain tile as explained in 
Cornell Extension Bulletin, No. 46. 
This you can get by merely writing 
Mailing Department, College of Agri- 
culture, Ithaca, New York.—F. G. B. 


advise 























Use Less Flour 
When You Use 
OCCIDENT 


0 Try OCCIDENT Special Patent, 
but use LESS flour to make the same 
number of loaves. OCCIDENT, 
because of its high gluten content, 
absorbs more water. 






































Use one sack. Try as many bakings 
as you wish. If you aren’t thoroughly 
satisfied, for any reason, the FULL 
purchase price will be refunded. Your 
dealer is authorized to return it to you. 


RUSSELL MILLER MILLING CO. 
General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 


GECIBDENT 
| FLOUR Ge 


Just Completed 
and the Outstanding Success 
of the City 


The Belvedere Hotel 


48th Street, West of Broadway : 
New York City You might be surprised to know that 




















Ilome-made Remedy 
Stops Cough Quickly 


Finest Cough medicine you ever used 


Family supply easily made 
Saves about $2 




















Times Square's Finest Hotel 
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ih i i remedy vhich is easily pre 
tance to important business momen 


cheap but for prompt re iit it 
| centers and theatres 


vthir else vou ever tried 


Ideal transit facilities tops the rdinar' ough or 


HI 450 Rooms 450 Baths ee oe eats Ge aan 





with direction Guaranteed to 
solute itist tion or ¥\ 


Cuticura Soap money rane eres, "Ze 
Best for Baby | OUINTE. 


Soap, Ointment, Taleum sold everywhere. Samples 
or Coughs. 








ree of Cutieura Laboratories, Dept. M, Maiden, Mass. 














| Every Roof an Outside Room ‘ : id 
| with Two Large Windows : Pour 2') ounces of Pinex in a pint 
| Large Single Rooms Size 11x6x20 |) 9 Pettics Then fll It up — panie — 
y with Bath, $4.00 per day : tne an i rs ot —— ugar syrup Thu 
‘| For Two, $5.00 ‘ ve minke i full pint 1 family sup- 
4 Twin Beds, $6.00 ‘ pty but costing no more - an mall 
H Large Double Rooms, Twin , } _— : oe - “gael a <e (ad , 
|3| Beds, Bath $6.00 per Day ‘ - thine better to be had at any 
it] Special Weekly Rates ‘op It goes right to the spot and 
| Furnished or Unfurnished Suites | 7 k. lasting reliet It promptly 
i} with Serving Pantries, ‘ = ego — 4 a . sie beste ao 
iH $95 to $150 per Month ‘ alanis ins ay tickle : eect alee 
H Moderately Priced Restaurant ' phlegm. and soon your cough stops en 
F featuring a pee rless cuisine : tirely Splendid — .toe for bronchiti 
l@ Illustrated booklet free on raue ; hoarsene and bronchial asthma 
F CURTIS A. HALE, | uae ae ae aces aah ed 
' Managing Director ; palatable guaiacol, famous for healing 
MT TXTITITIIIIX III iriterse er eee Te TY TTT 6 t bran 
: To ivoid disappointment isk your 
druggist for ‘2 ounces of Pinex”’ 






Ulster Wins First Prize 


Twelve Counties Compete in Kitchen Contest 


| AST week's issue of American Agri- 
' culturist listed the names of the 
winners of prizes in the State Kitchen 
Improvement Contest fostered by the 
New York Federation of Home _ bur- 
eaus prize awarded by 
Agriculturist Twelve counties com- 
peted, and although not all the con- 
testants received prizes, practically all 
agree that what they gained from 
studying better kitchens and applying 
their knowledge to planning a more 
convenient and attractive kitchen for 
themselves was compensation within 


American 


itself. Every one who sees the papers 
written by the contestants gains in- 


spiration and ideas-—-one of the judges 








Mrs. David DuBois 


even writes that the idea of a drop 
shelf on the side of the refrigerator 
is so simple and yet so helpful that she 
herself expects to adopt it. The fol- 
lowing letter won first prize according 
to the report of the judging committee 
who were Mrs. A. C. Pomeroy, Lock- 
port, Miss Marion Van Liew, Albany, 
und Miss Ella Cushman, Ithaca. 
Kirst Prize Letter 

DEAR AUNT AGGIE 

We are so enthused about connect- 
ing our house with the high voltage 
current line. You probably recall that 
we have had a Delco system but now 
we can have all kinds of motors which 
we couldn't have before and best of all 
I can have all manner of electrical ap- 
pliances in the house. And so, I am 
planning to have an electrically 
equipped kitchen. Since we are mak- 
ing so many changes and since we are 
putting in so much equipment I have 
decided to rearrange everything in as 
convenient a fashion as is possible so 
that the kitchen itself will be a labor 
as well as an energy saver. 

My present kitchen is very large and 
rather dark, due to the fact that it 
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has only three small windows in it and 
there is no possibility of improving 
matters much. And as I never did 
like my dining room because it is small 
and dark, I am planning to have a 
new kitchen and dining room too. The 
parlor is on the other side of the hall 
and at the front of the house. I shall 
use this room for my new dining room 
for it has three large windows which 
face the south and west. You are 
probably wondering about my living- 
room—-I shall combine the present 
small one and the old dining room to 
make a lovely large living room. To 
the north of the new dining room is a 
room with a north and west exposure 
which measures 16x7 feet. It is now 
used as a store room. After a few al- 
terations this room will be my new 
kitchen. The old kitchen I shall con- 
vert into a laundry and men’s wash 
room. 

In order to make this new kitchen a 
convenient size I shall move the north 
wall out three feet, making a room 
16x10 feet. There are two doors—one 
leading into the central hall of the 
house and the other leading into the 
new dining room. I shall not alter 
these doors excepting that the dining 
room door will be changed into a 
swinging one and the hinges of both 
will be moved to opposite casing from 
which they are now. There is also 
one window close to the south side 
facing the west. I shall raise this 
window that it is forty inches from the 
floor as at present it is only twenty- 
five inches from the floor. The only 
other alterations which I shall make 
are the addition of three windows, and 
a door which leads outdoors. 


Three feet from the window which 
is there at present I shall cut a win- 
dow which will be 4', feet from the 
floor. Another window will be cut 
close to the corner on the north side 
and a third one will be a long narrow, 
horizontal window seven feet from the 
floor near the middle of the north wall 
This window will be operated in the 
same manner as a transom. The out- 
side door will be placed two feet from 
the eastern wall and will have glass 
in the upper panels and as_ transom 
over it with the above location of win- 
dows and doors good cross currents of 
air will be formed especially if the 
dining room door is open. More than 
25° of window area will be _ es- 
tablished. 


The walls will be painted a warm 
gray tint and the wood decorated with 


blue. The furniture will also carry 
The floor 


out the same color scheme. 
and all wooden working surfaces will 
be covered with heavy inlaid linoleum 
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of a pleasing design which doesn’t 
show every speck of dirt. ‘The lin- 
oleum will be cemented to the floor and 
carried up the wall six or eight inches, 
forming round corners thus making 
chaning easier and eliminating dust 
catchers. All other corners in the 
kitchen will be rounded for the same 
yorson. The linoleum on the working 
irfaces will be cemented fast too. 
Paraffine will be ironed in and a coat 
of spar varnish applied 

At the windows I shall have blue 
and white dimity curtains. 

Of course, the kitchen will be lighted 
by electricity with a large central 
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dome near the ceiling and drop lights 
over the range and sink 

Now that I have the room all ready 
I shall place the furniture. Let us 
Start at the dining room door. Just 
to the right of the door is the sink 





Fine For Holiday Parties 





PATTERN 3196 ts charming for the young 
gul’s “nice” wear. Now when Christ- 
mas and New Years are coming she will 
need just such a dress. Made of wool or 
silk crepe and trimmed with lace collar 
and cuffs this little frock with its shir- 
ring over the hips is lovely for the miss 
of 6, 8, 10 or 12 years. Price 13c. 

TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern 
numbers and sizes clearly and correctly and 
enclose with correct remittance in stamps or 
coin (although coin is sent at own risk). Add 
12c for one of our Winter Fashion Books, and 
send to Pattern Department, American Agri- 
culturist, 461-4th Avenue, New York City. 


with a drain board at each side. As 
36 inches is a good working height for 
me the sink will be placed at that 
height. The water is suppl.d by a 
spring and forced to the house by an 
automatic pump and stored in an air 
pressure tank in the cellar. Hot water 
is supplied from a tank in the laundry 
ind heated by a kerosene heater. The 
waste water is cared for by a cess- 
pool. Under the left hand drain board 
is a shelf for the dishpan and just be- 
low that is a stool. The steam radia- 
tor is under the right hand drain 
board. Attached to the waste pipe is 
a swinging garbage pai! which con- 
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tains a perforated pan which serves the 


purpose of a sink strainer. Above the 
ink is a wooden dish draining closet 
which is built on the order of a book 
shelf with removable shelves sloping 
backward at an angle of thirty degrees 
and set out about ', inch from the 
back. Attached to this drainer on the 
right is a small cupboard in which ‘s 
kept the extra dish cloths, Dutch 
Cleanser, ammonia and other cieaning 
supplies. On the bottom of the drain- 


er and cupboard is a row of hooks 
which hold paring knives, vegetable 
brush, dish scraper, quart measure, 


chore ball, soap shaker and all other 
implements which are frequently used 
at the sink. To the right of the draina- 
ing closet is a finger towel rack. The 
right hand drain board extends to the 
end of the room. 

At the west end of the room is a 
shelf eighteen inches wide and thirty- 
six inches from the floor which extends 
the entire length of that end of the 
room and continues for three feet on 
the north side. This is the work shelf. 
Underneath this shelf are thvee *ifteen 
inch shelves for holding cooking uten- 
sils. The upper shelf extends under 
the drain board but the other two be- 
gin 1', feet from the south wall and 
they all end four feet from the north 
wall. Above the work shelf between 
the two windows are a series of shelves 
of different widths and distances be- 
tween them for holding supplies. The 
lower shelf will be just wide enough to 
hold spice boxes, flavoring extracts, 
salt, etc. The next one will be used 
for holding one quart fruit jars and 
the next one for cereals. Tue right 
hand window is fifteen inches from the 
top of the work shelf. Below it a row 
f hooks will be placed to hold the im- 
plements which will be used at the 
work shelf, implements such as egg 
beater, grater, fork, spatula, knife, etc. 
Beneath the work shelf at this point is 
a stool. 

On the north side of the room be- 
neath the work shelf is another series 
of shelves which will hold utensils 
which are not so frequently used as 
those on the other shelves. Outside 
of the north window is a window re- 
frigerator for use during the cold 


weather. Oil cloth curtains are hung 
so that when drawn they conceal all 
of the shelves above and below the 
work shelf. 

At the end of the shelves is the cabi- 
net at which all baking operations take 
place, so, of course, the baking uten- 
sils, implements, and suppiies will be 
contained by it. 

Next comes the electric 
consists of four plates, a broiling oven 
as well as the regular, roasting 
and a warming oven. It will be 
equipped with a fireless cooker attach- 
ment and an automatic regulator. On 
the shelf of the stove will be kept sea- 
sonings and a measuring cup. 

At the east ena of the room is the 
Frigidaire and to right of it and at- 
tached to it is a narrow drop shelf for 
setting dishes when putting them in- 
side or taking them out of the re- 
frigerator. 

On the other side of the hall door 
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PATTERN 3209 arith its diagoral clo j 
and square neck gives a very fashionable 
effect in spite of the great ease witi 
which it may be made It is good sty 


for either the small or the full figure I 
cuts in sizes: 16, 18 years, 36, . 4 , 








12 inches bust measure T he 

equires 27 yards of 40-inch mete 
Price 13 

in the corner is the dumb waiter 


canned goods, etc., are stored in the 
cellar and the cellar stairs are beyond 
the laundry. 

Next comes the built-in china closet 
which consists of shelves for holding 
the china and drawers for storing 
towels, aprons, etc. Between the up- 
per and lower parts of the china closet 
is a pass slide so that many steps will 
be saved between the kitchen and din- 
ing room. 

The service wagon will be kept in 
the dining room. 

When we get our plans all 
out you must come for a visit and see 
what fun it is to work in a convenient 
kitchen 


carried 


Your loving niece, 
MrRs. DAVID DUBO!s, 
Forest Glen, N. Y. 





fon’t let it 
loaf between 


washdays! 


Fels-Naptha is a general house- 
hold helper—not just a “‘laun- 
dress.”” Its balanced blend of 
goldensoapandplentyofnaptha 
gives you extra help wherever 
there is cleaning to do. The 
naptha safely dissolves the 
sreasiest dirt—the soapy suds 
wash it away. It washes the 
dishes, brightens paint, keeps 
the bathroom glistening—in 
fact, does every cleaning job. 
Tell your grocer to send you 
Fels-Naptha and put it to work 
today. 











HEATING PLANT 


Complete for 


6-Room _— ‘| 5 





NCLUDING 6 radiators, large steam 
boiler, pipe, fittings, valves, air valves 
and asbestos cement, freight prepaid. 
We io the Fre ight. 
For Free ) 
J. M. SEIDENBERG Co., Inc. 
254 West 34th St. New York City 
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HILL’S stops pain 
and fever quickly, 
checks Colds in a 
day, tones the sys- 
tem and helps ward 
off Grippe and Flu. 


Be Sure Its Wilts Price 50c 
CASCARA ¥ > QUININE 


Get Red Box Srous™ with portrait 
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BOGUE INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS, 
0807 Bogue Building 
1147 N, IIinols St., Indianapolis, Indiana 























PARKE.R’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 


estores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 





Hiscox Chem. Works. Patch N.Y. 
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WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
724 9th Street, Washington, D. C 
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\VE lo 1 into the car and here were tate men began to work on Mike. hard boiled and hated to speak up. 
t gr and iealing They brought him out in the “sweat But they began to quiz him, and 
é ting t lik hey had beer as they called it, and put the after they had asked him a lot of lead- 
ick and w ° A bright lights on him and begn to ask ing questions, Mike says, rather sud- 
ed th isn't our cat i lot of questions. This made Mike den, ‘Well, it’s all up, so I might as 
I A M emodeled wreck, but mad, we could see, and he sure was a_ well tell you about it.” 
I lriver wv to | 1 any place different Mike than we had known. I * 
How did we get in here as anxious to hear all the stuff, but It developed that Mike was one time 
d not see tl d Jin t then Jim sings out, “Say, Bill, leader ofa gang that worked in town, 
Well I ‘ vas m: aybe it would be a good idea for you and did quite a business in robbing 
here when came u} to phone the missus and tell her we stores and warehouses. Finally, as 
Sq we ha 1 br rgument over are still alive. She might think the always happens, one of the gang was 
the arrival of Mike ir. Jim main- car blew up.” caught and he “squealed” and Mike 
tained I t hav irrived ahead of So I phoned. Then I thought of had to make himself scarce to save his 
u iS ¢ rvthing pointed that wa the News hide. 
He a 1 this ci lea Give me the editor,” I told central. Then he took a bit of his wealth 
Ot é ind hea ne way a Ring him hard; this is important.” and bought the place in Millbank 
us } 1 « l¢ here af And about five minutes later I was township. Said his intention was to 
terwat i Milk in talking to the old boss, and when he start out and go straight, but one day 
that ho ‘ 'sts in there got his mouth open, I says, “Say, this when he was in town a member of the 
Well, it d eem rig I dto is Bill. I'm down to the jail, and I old gang ran onto him. Explanations 
t, altho I p one of the “just ot a story for you.” were embarrassing, and Mike finally 
ecaust re n I satisfied He came down in a little bit, and I took the fellow out to the farm where 
t the car wasn't there whe ve had guess if Jim hadn't been there, there they could talk things over. The old 
come i th ird might have been a fight right away gangster was still operating, and when 
Then Mike v} ‘ getting over the sheriff and the editor. But Jim he found Mike so conveniently located. 
1 streak--I guess he knew it kinda kidded them both, and so they it didn't take them long to fix up their 
p with } eared the mys id a truce new stunt. They were going into 
Bartor } s better tend 
( her hog 1 ¢ t ther to 
a ame Gee cae Ga eee “WOODEN SPOIL ’’ STARTS NEXT WEEK 
e go to be ng right smart in THE first installment of Wooden Spoil by Victor Rousseau will 
“ . , ; seach taheancin teak Wins O tes appear in the next issue. After a long search and the reading of 
k if I'm a good guesser they /!arge numbers of serials in an attempt to find one which will not 
1 be dead short] Stuck hoes don't only be of absorbing interest but which will also meet the high 
generally come to life standard which has always been set by American Agriculturist, the 
r} ot a big laugh out of Mike final decision of the entire editorial staff was for this fine story of 
Say, you rummy, them hogs ain't the Canadian woods. 
t the had a little ether, and Hilary Askew inherits a piece of woodland property from his 
at rye out of it right NOW. nelle. He has been studying forestry so this legacy fits in very 
cy experience wouwls indicate Uey= oll with hic plans. On arrival at his property, however, he finds 
need a bunch of tending to in a short ° ; ° 7 
time.” And Mike had another laugh. that things have not been going too well and that he seems to be far 
Well. I swan.” was Jim's only com- from welcome. The story is full of adventure and Hilary Askew 
ment finds himself in many difficulties where the chances of getting off 
Here you, Bill and Ottosen, get 'em safely to say nothing of saving his property seem slight indeed. 


out of that car and see if you can find 


a yard where they won't get away 
‘fore we come back 

After that we started our tri 
umphant ride to town. It was a b 
light for me, you bet Also a t 
load for Jim's car 

Jim still was arguing with me abe 
how in thunder Mike drove that car 
up and how he was in the house so 


nice and quiet, when Mike finally got 
another good laugh 
“Listen, you Sherlocks!” 


he sa 


“Here's another one for you wise guys 
I didn’t drive that car Who it wa 
is for you to find out I s'pose the 
reason the car wasn't here when you 
busted in was due to the fact that the 
driver must have turned the wrong 
corner and was late Anyhow it 
saved his hide.” 

Jim “swanned"” again, and I had the 
satisfaction of telling him I knew the 
car wasn't there when we came up 

It was midnight when the carload 
of us arrived at the county jail. We 
had a hard time routing out the 
sheriff. We must have been dreaming 
and thought we were another gang at- 
tempting a jail delivery, for he came 
out armed like the militia With him 
were the two state agents that had 
been hanging around in town If it 
hadn't been for them, I doubt if we 
could have got Thomas out at that 
hour 

Well, there was some excitement 
We unloaded our catch, and between 
times Jim explained what was up and 
how we happened to make the capture. 

We didn't get far out either, for just 
is we got into the office and where 
there was a light, one of the state men 
exclaims, “Say, if it ain't two of them 
jail birds we been trying to find!” 

So we were prouder than ever We 
had made a real catch 


fhe trio was soon locked up and the 


The heroine of the story lives on an ancient 


property of Hilary. His actions 


estate adjoining the 
in gaining possession of his prop- 


erty is misunderstood by them and he earns their enmity within a 


short time after he arrives. 


The straightening out of this misun- 


derstanding adds to the interest of the story. 


Do not miss the first installment. 


this story we know that you will 


When you have once read 
be eagerly awaiting each issue of 





the paper in order to follow the adventures of the hero and 
heroine. 

Just then the state agent came out stealing stock. Mike’s place was ideal 
of the room where Mike was being for hiding it. It didn’t take Mike long 
quizzed and announced: “It’s all right, to get back, and soon they had a swell 
boys. I think I got the straight of layout for the work. The gang would 
this. Had a hunch I could fix him. steal hogs and bring them to Mike's 
Your Mike is an old friend of mine. place, where he kept them a while and 


State’s been looking for him for sev- 
eral years. He used to be one of the 


cleverest second-story men in_ the 
state, and then he disappeared. But 
he knows it’s all up now and he says 


he will tell us all about it in the morn- 
ing.” 

So our gang and the sheriff and his 
men accepted an invite made by the 
editor and went over to an all-night 
restaurant and had a lunch. Then we 
scattered around and turned in for the 
rest of the night, altho I didn’t sleep 
much. I wanted to know the rest of 
the story. 

Next morning, after we had hunted 
out some breakfast, we wandered back 
to the sheriff's office. When we ar- 
rived, the prosecuting attorney was al- 
ready there, and Thomas, the sheriff, 
was telling all he knew about the mess 
and letting on like he was the cuss who 
captured the gang. But when Jim and 
me came in, Thomas began to think 
of other things he had to do. 

Seems that the state agents had been 
quizzing the two ex-jailbirds that we 
had recaptured, and they had given up 
some dope that made them think Mike 
ought to be quizzed more. 
they brought Mike out. He 
wasn’t extra pleasant and was a bit 


So 


then disposed of them thru legitimate 
channels. 

At first they would hit the hogs with 
an ax and stick them and rush them 
over to Mike's, where they completed 
the butchering. By means of a near- 
by butcher shop, the animals were dis- 
posed of. But this wasn't so easy. 
The profits were slow coming and then 
one of the gang got caught in a nearby 
county. So the slaughter idea was 
abandoned. Then a member of the 
gang had a bright idea. By the sim- 
ple method of applying ether to the 
hogs, while they were in the pen, they 
could be quieted so they did not object 
to be placed in a truck or auto and 
hauled away. Once they were safely 
stored in Mike’s yards, the hogs would 
come to and after a while Mike could 
sell them as his own product. By buy- 
ing up a few runts at times, this 
looked plausible, and anyhow, Mike 
said, folks in the country weren't so 
suspicious. 

“Who did the collecting, Mike?” 
attorney asked. 

“Well, there were several of them.” 

“I want their names, Mike.” 

Mike wasn't as ready to tell this, but 
finally agreed after he was told that a 
clean breast of it might get him a bet- 


the 


ter deal when it came to court. 


“Well, there was O'Rourke, Fisher 
and Hansen 

“Which Hansen?” said _ Sheriff 
Thomas. 

“Oh, Jake, the old fellow who lives 
up north of here. You ought to re- 
member him; you tried to find a stolen 
car for him once.” 


Ther sheriff was inclined to think he 
being kidded at this point, but 
began to laugh. 
that car wasn't stolen. Han- 
out that night bringing in 
think he got them from 
old man Carney. Anyhow, he had 
given them the usual shot of ether, 
and the other fellow and Hansen had 
loaded them into the car and were 
driving back to the place when they 
passed some fellows on the road. Han- 
sen was a bit suspicious, and these fel- 
lows saw a hog, and a little later when 
someone bumped him on the shoulder 
he was so scared he drove the car into 
the ditch. It turned out that the car 
smashed, and the reason Hansen 
that one of the hogs 
to and raised up and 
hit Hansen. Say, when Hansen came 
to the house that night he sure was 
scared. We got the hogs out all right, 
but the car was a wreck and we had 
to leave it. Thought that if it was re- 
ported stolen, that might divert any 
suspicion, particularly if there were 
folks suspicious.” 

Well, we had a good la 


was 
Mike 
Say, 
was 
hogs 


sen 


some 


was 
scared 
tarted to come 


was 


was 


ugh over that. 


“Anyhow,” remarked the _ editor, 
“the sheriff found the car.” 

That remark almost reopened the 
warfare between the two, but the at- 
torney quieted them and put more 
questions to Mike. 

“Where's Hansen now?” 


“How should I know?” Mike replied. 
“You should have got him last night. 
He was a lucky stiff to get away.” 

“What do you mean,” Jim says; 
“was he there, too?” 

No, he was the guy that drove the 
car you thought you was following. 
He must have turned a couple of cor- 
ners to fool you. Probably thought 
when no one followed him that he was 
O. K. Say, you never will get Hansen, 
he’s a lucky stiff. The night we 
opened the jail, he made the best get- 
away I ever saw 

“You mean you are the fellow that 
hit the jailer?” the sheriff broke in. 

“Naw, Hansen did that. He was 
wise, and if you had been there you 
wouldn’t have suspected his being 
around, as he would hav easked about 
the car. He was going to take the 
boys away, but his car stuck and he 
brought them out . ways and loaded 
them into my car. Say, old Sherlock,” 
meaning Jim Basten, “almost got me 
with them fellers in the car when he 
and the kid stopped me.” 

It was Jim’s turn to turn red and 
took uncomfortable. The sheriff got 
a laugh out of it, so it wasn’t a total 
loss. 

Well, the 
questioning Mike, 


attorney was about thru 
and Jim was get- 
ting ready to go home, when I sug- 
gested to him that maybe Mike knew 
something about the fracas at Frort’s 

“You know I found ether in a can 
there that night.’ 

So the attorney says to Mike. 
ecout this Frost deal?” 

“Maybe you'd better ask Hansen 
about it. He knows more than I do; 
it was his idea. He always was full 
of nutty ideas. He had been using 
that place for a private warehouse to 
store some of the junk he got on the 
si¢e. When Frost moved in Hansen 
didn't have a chance to move his stuff 
out of the pit under the barn. So he 
decided to try a little of the ghost 

(Continued on Page '31) 
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"icon aie aie ae eee be Rock pen 2347 eggs 1926, 2258 egg 7. Fine breed- | pring you prices and interesting information GILI . » FOR R SAMPLES 
HOLSTEIN BULL Born February 12, 1927 A ing cockerels $10 1 bloc “yi Petes by State of | eTTE CLIPPING. MACHINE CO., Dept. A-1, 128-131 | ! and busine ntiy SUNKO 3 
grandson of Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka, one of the New Jersey with no reactors H. W. VAN WINKLE, | w. 3ist Street, New York Cits | 
greatest of all milk sires, Colantha Johanna Lad. Box A, Camden, N. Y. | GIFT STATIONERY. $1 Other & : rds, 
This young bull's dam has a record of 22.07 pounds rrecsnd he na —— —— . tags butte wr nal W HONESTY 
butter at 2 years 9 months. Entire pedigree one of THRIFTY JERSEY GIANT pullets, April hateh “1b: : FARM PRESS, Putt \ ! 
production Send for copy of pedigree, price, ete., to | $1.75 each. INDIAN LADDER FARM, East Strouds Milking Machines eieete re ees ; a 
FISHKILL FARMS, Henry Morgenthau, Jr Owner, bur <a ~ a : _ . @ Veet 
Hopewell Junction, N.Y “es : — 3s ATTENTION—DAIRY  FARMERS!! Our NEW 1M} ENVELOPES, 200 r 81 name 
cen delicacies 3 BEAUTIFUL PUREBRED Sheppard Ancona Cock SURGE CATALOG is a very interesting and attractive nd address on ¢ Beau it 4 ' : >4 
MILKING SHORTHORNS- Grand-daughters of Glen erels. G. RUSSELL, Walton, N \ | book 4 study of it will help you cor ferably in de Plain ec reque i VILBUR D. HALI RnR. D. No 
side Roan Clay, weight 3395, from excellent dams at EIEN aT SEES Ente elaine | terming which lking machine i hest adapted for +, Norwich, N. ¥ 
farmer’s prices E. LAFLER, Penn Yan, N. Y. 25 PUREBRED LIGHT BRAIIMA Yearling hens | Your particular requirements It yUSt off the pre ————————— 
—_——_ . — | and pullets $2 each. JENNIE YOUNG, Hamden, N. Y, | @nd_ will be sent to you Absolutely Free! WRITE —_ NU 
REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berkshires, Ches —————————— — — — — — | NOW to the PINE rREE : MILKING MACHINE | SE E DS NU RSE RY S I OCK 
ter Whites, Young Pigs. Bred Sows, Service Boars, WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS AND PUL- | COMPANY, 2843 West 19th St., Chicago, Iino | 
Collie Puppies, Beagle Dogs. P. HAMILTON, Coch- | LETS $3 and $5 each. 6 months old. Also Pear! | ——— | prac TRI EES. $5, - ae 
ranville, Pa. Guineas $2 each, 1 year old. MRS. F. N. DAVIS.| ping TREE DOUBLE UNIT $25, pump $35. Cre oon © 100 and up. In lars . 
soialadilaieniaiiiiins —— Varneveld, N.Y ley 51, tubes and phones $10, Want Delco plant. H. | q in F ! 
AYRSHIRE CALVES out of large type heavy pro = |} VAN KUREN, Rummertield, la j ! by 
ducing dams, accredited herd Farmers prices. PARA ‘i U RKE e i S—DU CKS- GE ESE | tal et vine nd shrut t ita 
MOUNT FARM, Richford, N. | TENNESSEE NURSERY €O., Box 102 
———— — “BRONZE, BOURBON REDS: White Turkeys. White FARMS FOR SALE n 
2 REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULLS 18 months old Pekin and Muscovy Ducks. Toulouse Geese. Pearl |— _- --—_-—-—— 
for sale. T. B. free. W. J. W. BECHTEL, Stony | and White Guineas. Special Fall Prices Write your . care mae ade cae — s 
Creek Mills, Pa. wants Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY oe See 
ee 1 ae _ HIGHLAND FARM, Sellersville, Pa } eral farming is a paying business, f illions of | T OB. \C ZC O 
so sie tins r si i “ a |} people in towns and _ cities Alfalfa ombined with | _ - ——" 
Swine DUCKS: Ducks $2.00, Drakes $3.00, DANIEL | dairying. hogs and poultry, yields a good income. A | }iOMESPUN TOBACCO: ¢ Chewir 
; WEBSTER, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. | small one-family farm, with little hired labor, insure 5 1 £1.00 Smoking 5 Ibs. 75 P when 
0. I. C. REGISTERED PIGS $8.75 each. Easy | —— ronan gagger "> = | SA: FOR CE EER, Cree Se Oe year. Nee” | Pips tree, FARMERS UNION, 28, Petatah, Xi 
feeders, quick growers. Pairs not related. R. HILL, THOROUGHBRED BOURBON RED TURKEYS | rs welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no land | 
Seneca Falls, N. ¥ | $25 per trio. $10 for Toms. MRS. JEROME HIB-| to sell, but offers a free service in helping you get {  spectaAL OFFER—CI 
Stat | BARD, Evans Mills, N.Y. right location. Write for illustrated San Joaquin Val en $1.75; tell kind wanted, ¢ i , s 
: varme : : ; : : “a ay ti PORTE SS a a ___ | ley folder and get our farm paper—‘'The Earth’’ free sfaction guaranteed: t } FARMER 
Sucsn . Big type. Improved ¢ esters. Wortd . NARRAGANSETT TUR KE YS—Barred Rock Cocks | for six months, C. L. SEAGRAVES, General Colon ASSOCIATION, West Pa < 
irand A. lampion s = co weeks = pigs $12; Boars (Thompson's) fi Sentai Geen ROY HILTS, | zation Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 813 Railway Ex- - 
E silts mw te 25 ~ $25: oars 250 " ag . - 5 he j —_—— 
and ¢ ts lt » 125 Ibs. 2 March boar 25 Gomvernowr, MK. Y. change, Chicago. 
pounds $35, pedigrees with each shipment. Registered 
‘earling sows, bred for March and April $60. VER- THOROBRED TOULOUSE GEESE $5. Fox and coon W OMEN’S S W. AN’ TS S 
oo LAE, Seen. BY hound §25. KATHERINE CORNELL, Columbia Cross HELP WANTED — 
ieee. Dk SWITCHES —Combings made u Box EVA 
—_——  —_ | MACK, 15 Mechanic, Canton, N.Y. 
T ? ora IRageE ri Cegueane“ESeRa oe men - om | 
POULTRY MAMMOTH BRONZE PUREBRED Turkey Tor SALESMEN | te sell our quality s as air 0 | — — 
May Hatch, $12. KENNETH CHAMBE RS, Walton, | fatmers = plan ers, A —_ a a ee CHRISTMAS CARDS Station ! 
ea enmen ’ , acquaintec ing Ixperience unnecessary, but | > on “a " 
WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS: Pullets; Mam- | ™= ¥- honesty and are. COBB CO., Franklin, Mass, | "®ANSLYNUR! silica 
oth Bronze Turkeys ange. LAURA DECKE : eT PTS ee ——____————- ————_—__—— 
pert 7 a Sa Sa MAMMOTH WHITE HOLLAND and Bourbon Red | oe ; : 
ssa sicsohcs nce aoe Turkeys, large, well developed, free from disease birds. b. _ s Be K sup Woot, S ng Beg . 
ee Ge ee ee 7 MRS. O. J. DOBBIN, Adams, N. \ ] 1G STIP 7S 7 . “5 ee : oe “a woe 
FOR SALE—Black Jersey Giant pullets from stock ss — _ = Se ee ee BL ILDING SUI PLIES Sandust. Good openings tf A. HW. TAIA oT 
that have won prizes at County Fair and New York | @?URKEYS—MAMMOTH BRONZE, Bourbon Red. CASE 9. OO Ee 
ee Production show; also Toulouse Geese and Mus- | Narragansett, White Holland Hens, Toms, unrelated I b —<———_—_——— 
a ducks, MR. J. N. OSBORNE, R. No. 5, Ithaca, pairs and trios. Highest quality reasonable prices Jumper . a - 
N.Y, WALTER BROS., Powhatan Point, Ohio aa eS ee —___ | WOOL SHI PERS—-FURS 
WHITE ROCKS, Vulets and . ockerels, $3 anl $5 MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS L arge bi oan. well tt SIX “‘ i wire: Rtg a ‘ d cates “g Dy . = ANTED—Raw F Ginser \l $1.75 
each. $1.00 down, remainder. C. 0. D.  Eges. $2.00 | marked. JAMES P. HOWLAND, Walton, N. Y. } thousanc A BROS., DD aaceyville, 2a. Weasels $1.50 Free bait. — Price-list TERNS 
per setting euaranteed tor 1927 Fishel-Halbach = —— - ———— — = FUR ©O., New Brunswick, N. J 
Strain MRS. CARMEN WELCH, Ramsey, UL. | WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS: Extra Heavy Laying| 3 PLY ROOFING PAPER $1.10 per 100 sq. ft. ee 
romero ame - erent | Strain MRS. ARTHUR A. RODGER, Canton, N. Y., | Seconds. Send for price list WINIKER BROTHERS, 7” “ » 
WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS—We have 100 | Formerly, Hammond, N. ¥ | Millis, Mass. Situations Wanted 
cockerels for sale selected trom 2400 certified chicks a — - es | 
purchased from Otto Rueble of Pleasant Valley. These PUREBRED BOURBON RED TURKEYS, Toms $10, | — ena aanae nena aan aman ice oat — 
cockerels are an exceptionally — fine lot. FISHKILL $12, hens $7 $8, Yearling Tom $15 Also white NO. 1 SPRUCE STAVE Silo complet with roof, POSITION WANTED on a ] ! it 
FARMS lienry Morgenthau, Jr., Owner, Hopewell | Chimese Geese. CG. C. COLEMAN, Rushville Pa hoops, and doors —l2x24—$217.80. Other sizes priced | along Hudson River, no fru jol BOX 
Junction, N.Y. 1 susq. Co. according! WHIPPLE BROS., INC, Laceyville, Pa. 1443, care AMERICAN GARICULTURIS! 
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HANDY ANDY Says “Here’s How To Avoid Loss of Temper By Ray Inman 
A <a = — — 


WHEN WIFE ASKS You To PUT UP 
THE STORM WINDOWS ANDO YOUR 
FINGERS ARE TOO COLD To HOLD 
THE SCREWS— DONT CUSS — 


MAGNETIZE YOUR SCREWDRIVER 


NAW - SOMEBODY TOLO 
WIM TMAGNETIZE HIS 
SCREWORINER-AN' THE 
POOR DUBS TRYIN TA 
HYPNOTIZE i+ 












POOR EDS GOIN 
CRaty aint’? 



















it with a 
DOZEN TURNS 


OF INSULATED WIRE" 





er! ARE 


YE TRYIN TO 
MAGNETIZE, 
MY THUMB: 









"TOUCH EN ENDS OF WIRE TO 
A 6-NOLT BATTERY 
FOR A SECOND OR TWO” 


'WONDER 









fe 





poe MAN W 





HQ THOUGHT A 
20.0,~4F DID! | 














THE SCREWS CANT 
GET AWAY / 





THIS 1S THE 
BERRIES ARIGHT! 
(T BEATS HAVIN’: 

TH' SCREWS FALLIN’ 
ALL OVER THE 
GROUND 
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well realize the part that Mr. O. H 





Benson, Lone Scout Director had 

starting 4-H Club Work Last ing 
Mr. Benson had a very interesting 
story in Hoard’s Dairyvman’ which 
some of you may have read, giving 


the origin and history of the 4-H Club 
emblem. 

4 number of years ago Mr. Benson 
was County 
n Wright 


boys and girls in schools 


Superintendent of Schools 
Most of the 
under his 


County, Iowa 


direction lived on farms, yet it was 


evident to a lot of people that most 


of them had no intention of becoming 





farmers In an effort to find some 
way of interesting them in the good 
points of farm life, Mr. Benson hit 
upon the idea of having them study 
their farm work in school and actually 


do some of the things they learned on 


One day he visited one of his schools 
and found the children and the teacher 
out hunting four-leaf clovers. This 
gave Mr. Benson the idea of using the 
four-leaf clover as the club emblem 
ind since that time it has been worn 
by all good 4-H Club members, and 


calls attention to Head, Heart, Health 
and Hand 


rhe lren under Mr. Bensons’ di- 
rection tool uch ar terest in this 
vork and made ! iCCe with it 
that Mr. Benson was finally called to 


Washington to take charge of the de- 


velopment of 4-H Club Work in the 


ntire ountry. Some of you have 
the book called “The Brown 
Mou written by Herbert Quick, 


American Agricul- 


which appeared in 


Our Boys and Girls’ Page 


4-H Club Workers and Lone Scouts Go Hand in Hand 


t t serially, a few years ago. If 
have not read it, we suggest that 
i copy of it. You will be in- 
know that Mr 3enson 
inspiration for this book. 
Since taking up the work as Di- 
f Rural Scouting with the Boy 
of America, Mr. Benson has 
bring number of 


furnished the 


about a 


hanges which are of great interest to 
ill Lone Scouts. In the first place, it 


was largely through his suggestions 


that Lone Scouts were made eligible 
for the many merit badges. In this 
way it is possible for a Lone Scout 


to continue in his work after he has 
passed the and to learn 
much that will be of value to him in 
his later life. 

Another important development is 
the revision of the Lone Scout Degree 
Books and the collection of them into 
whic h not only lowers the 


seven degrees 


' 1 
one hook 


Jack Tar Up a Rope 


QAILORS are 
ive to be able to shin up a rope 


nost as often as you go upstairs, 


great climbers. They 





and as fast. So even a wooden sailor 
can be made to do climbing tricks. 
There are five pieces to this navy 


complished, and may be obtained by all 
Lone Scouts who wish it. It is made 
up of about 640 pages, and illustrated 
by thousands of attractive and in- 
structive drawings, halftones, and so 
forth. Undoubtedly it is one of the 
finest hand books for boys I have ever 
seen in print. It has many times as 
much material in it, which boys will 
want to have than any book I have 
ever seen sold for $2.50 and yet this 
can be purchased for only 50c. 

The Seven Degree Books of the old 
system cost the boys $1.05 or at the 
rate of 15c a book. 

In the new Hand Book Lone Scouts 
will get a great deal more help and in- 
formation on honors _ ,titles, 
camping, tracking, Indian sign lan- 
guage, signaling, nature work, wild 
and domestic animals, grains, fruits, 
vegetables, trees, fire making, and 
hundreds of other vital and interesting 


tests, 








and two 
thin 
firmly in 


arms 
some 


boy; a body and two 
legs. Cut these out of 
board and nail the arms 
place with at least three small brads. 
Put the legs on with only one nail 
through the hips so that they will be 
flexible. Put a couple of thicknesses 
of cardboard between the hands, and 
run a string between the pieces of 
cardboard and nail lightly on each 
side of the string. 

Next drive two nails entirely through 
both iegs as pictured, and last of all, 
fasten a rubber band between the arms 
and legs. Then pass the string be- 
tween the legs and around the two 
nails, and Jack will be ready to climb. 

You see when you pull the string 
taut, there is less friction between the 
hands than there is around the two 
nails and so the hands go up the 
string. When you slack the string, the 
rubber band pulls the legs which are 
flexible, up, and then by tightening the 
string he takes another hold and on 
up he goes. 








cost but puts the information in them 
in a form which is much handier for 
Still another develop- 
ment is a whereby a Lone 

out can transfer to a troop of Boy 
Scouts where he has the opportunity 
ind by the same arrangement a Boy 
Scout can become a Lone Scout if he 
noves into the country, away from a 
troop and cannot attend scout meet- 
ings. This arrangements makes it 
possible for boys to keep up their scout 
work no matter where they may live. 

In a general way, Mr. Benson has 
done more than this. He has called 
the attention of the entire scouting or- 
ganization to the great need which 
farm boys have for this work and has 
put the proposition squarely up to 
them that the farm boy should be 
given full opportunity to develop in 
scouting 


scouts to use. 


system 


13t 


r 


lone Scout Hand Book 
PeOR time Lone have 
been rather lonesome for the in- 
spiration, guidance and help of a Rural 
Hand Book. The old Lone Scout Hand 
book finally became an antique be- 
iuse of the great number of changes 
voted through by the Council Chiefs 
who represent the Lone Scouts in the 


twelve 


some Scouts 


Regions. 

This necessitated either the revision 
of the old Lone Scout Hand Book with 
Degree Books, and put up 
book, or to make arrange- 
completely revise the Boy 
Scout Hand Book so as to make it 
serve as the official Hand Book for all 
boys in Scouting whether Lone Scouts, 
Home Patrol Scouts of Troop Scouts. 

I am sure all Lone Scouts will be 
glad to know that this has been ac- 


the Seven 
all in one 


ments to 


subjects and all of these can be se- 
cured in one single volume. 

I am sure that every Lone Scout 
will want to order a book. If you do 
not have the money to buy it perhaps 
you can arrange to earn the money, 
and by so doing you are getting train- 
ing in earning and in the value of thrift 
as well as in the opportunity to secure 
the book. Or perhaps you can get 
your parents to buy this book for you 
as a Christmas present. Order it right 
away of Boy Scouts of America, 200 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York City. 


Jump the Shot 

Players of this game stand in a cir- 
cle, with one in the center who is the 
“swinger.” A bean bag is tied to the 
end of a long’rope, and the one in the 
center swings this around on the floor 
so that it comes just in line with the 
feet of the players. As the bag ap- 
proaches any player, he jumps into the 
air to avoid it. If he is hit, he must 
drop out of the game. The player 
who stays in longest wins, and be- 
comes swinger next time. Warn the 
swinger not to raise the bag from the 
floor, or someone might be hurt. 


Pasing Degree Tests and 
Merit Badge Tests 


| ONE scouts must pass their degree 
“ tests before some adult of stand- 
ing; like the postmaster, leading citi- 
zen, business man, banker, teacher or 
minister, priest or rabbi. The name 
of the examiner must be submitted 
with the report when making appli- 
cation for the degree award. If with- 
in council territory, always go to the 
council office and scout executive or 
nearest scoutmaster, and arrange to 


aw wwwsssWwe De 


your tests before the regular 
examiners and your 
awards through the local council Court 
of Honor. 

Totem Pole Lodge or second class 
scout may pass five merit badge sub- 


pass 


scout receive 


jects out of a list of thirty without 
waiting for first class or Sagamore 
Lodge rank. All merit badge tests 


must be taken before a regular scout 
merit badge examiner if you live in 
council territory, and the awards must 
be made through the local C'ourt of 
Honor. Arrangements should be made 
through scoutmaster or the local scout 
executive. 

If you live outside of council terri- 
tory, merit badge tests and awards 
are handled as follows 

Select one adult such as teacher, 
minister, priest, rabbi, postmaster, 
banker, leading citizen, who will ex- 
amine you in the subject and sign your 
application blank for merit badge. The 
must be sent to National 
readquarters, Boy Scouts of America, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
and the award will be made through 
the National Court of Honor through 
the mail. 

If you live inside of council terri- 
tory then you pass the test before the 


application 








make 4 br age that 
will support afifth 





tention 

















regular examiners and receive your 
awards in the Court of Honor when 
held by the Council. 


Lone Scout Letters 


Scouts:—I will have to 
write about the Lone Scouts in Lebanon. 
In October, 1926 I saw an application 
blank in the Furrow magazine. In the 
following February I rounded up five 
other boys and had them join. We grad- 
ually added until we had about thirteen. 
We seemed to be making a success of it 
bat then the boys lost interest. I, in the 
meantime, had completed my Booster 
points and passed three degrees. If I see 
a good chance I’ll start a@ good tribe to 
last. 

Hurrah for Scouting! 
Edward Voeatlen, 
Lebanon, New 


S. B. 


Dear Brother 


Jersey, 





If You Have Anything to Buy, 
Sell or Trade 
ADVERTISE 

in the Classified Columns of the 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 











When writing to advertisers be sure to 


mention the American Agriculturist, 
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) 2, Service Bureau ¢ 


“»~ A Department Devoted to the Interests, Welfare 
and Protection of A. A. Readers 
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Unregistered Stallion Owner W!! suffer. As to what this damage 
| ° bl will amount to you are the best judge 
Aabie and you should talk this over with 
I was in a horse deal and got a mare Your neighbors. The contract which 


which was in foal. The man who owned 


the service stallion wants $10 for mare 
service. Has the owner of a mare that 
is not registered a right to take such a 
charge or if he has a right to sell such 


service if the stallion is not registered? 
"THE New York laws provide that 

a man wishing to keep a stallion 
for service must file with the county 
clerk a written statement of informa- 
tion concerning the animal and must 
then post a copy of the statement to- 
gether with the clerk's certificate as 
to its having been filed in each locali- 
ty in which he intends to use the 
horse. If he fails to do these things 
it is quite plainly stated that not only 
does he forfeit all fees but he is liable 


to any person he deals with for any 
damages suffered. It would seem, 
therefore, that if the mare for which 


you traded was serviced by a stallion 


not registered in this manner, you 
would not need to pay the $10 de- 
manded. 


Pea Viner a Trespasse1 


A canning company has a pea viner, 
station located about ten feet from my 
west line fence. It has been in op- 
eration about four years. At the time 
the station was built the company dug 
a hole or cistern about 10 feet from the 
fence to take care of the sap squeezed 
out of the vines when they are stacked. 
The hole is about 8 feet deep. The hole 
was not big enough to take care of all 
the juice and a shallow trench was dug 
just along the fence. There is no possi- 
ble outlet from that trench only to soak 
over on my side of the fence. As my 
land is located slightly lower than the 
land where the station is located it 
spoils my crops on about an acre. 

Aside from keeping the west side of 
my fields wet, the juice squeezed from 
the vines is so strong that it will burn 
grass, weeds, crops or anything that is 
growing on the ground that is so 
thoroughly soaked. The company does 
not own the land where the station is 
located. They simply rent from another 
party. Can I-force either the owner of 
the land or the preserving company to 
provide a way for that juice to drain off 


without soaking through the fence onto 
my land? 
"THE seeping juice from the pea 


vines which the preserving company 
is allowing to run onto your land to 
the damage of your crops is a very 
definite trespass and it seems quite 
clear that you may either have a law- 
suit and collect damages or have an 
equity suit and get an injunction 
against the continuance of this prac- 
tice. A limit should be placed upon 
the activities of this pea vine com- 
pany or like Jack’s bean stalks there 
is no telling how big the nuisance will 
grow. 


Power Company Offers 
One-Sided Contract 


Our local electric company is building 
a line and has to cross my property to a 
considerable amount, fields I intend to 
seed with oats, grass and corn. Now I 
ask, you, will it be fair for me to ask 
some money. Are they required to pay 
me fo rthe right of or am I to just sign 
my name to the paper and let them 
have their own way? If the crops are 
planted and they begin to erect poles or 
towers on the land I will suffer a con- 
siderable loss. 
IF only we could get more persons to 

have proposed contracts examined 
before they signed them instead of 
afterwards, a lot of grief could be 
avoided. You show a quality of wis- 
dom in doing so that is an assurance 
that your fortunes will prosper. The 
electric company certainly does have 
to pay you for the right of way and 
the amount they pay should be the 
actual value of the damage that you 


f 


you enclosed is rather a stiff one and 
in the company’s favor. It doesn’t tell 
you what they will do and makes you 


agree to it beforehand. Your rights 
are valuable. Particularize in what 
you sell the company. Sell them 


rights in your land just as you would 
sell them your garden truck.—M. S. 


May Attach Wood for Wages 


A bought a 
father to cut 


farm of B, then hired my 
chemical wood at $2.00 per 


cord. There was no written contract. 
He cut 25 cord. This was last March. 
A failed to pay for this farm which went 
back to owner B A refused to pay for 


the cutting of the wood B 
pay and forbid my father to 
market enough to get his 


refused to 
haul and 


pay of $50.00 





Read Contracts Before You 
Sign 


EAD every contract or agreement be- 

fore you sign it for these reasons 

First, to prevent 
cerning what you are offered, what it costs, 
and when you are to pay; 

Second, to ascertain the exact responsi- 
bilities which you are about to assume; 

Third, to protect yourself against that 
small minority of dealers and direct sellers 
who live by fraud and misrepresentation; 

Fourth, to aid the honest house in detect- 
|ing intentional or unintentional misrepresen- 
tation on the part of salespeople.—National 
Better Business Bureau. 


misunderstanding con 











but is now hauling it and selling it him- 
self. Can my father hold the wood for 
the work or make the owner B of the 
farm pay for the cutting? This. will 
come under Pennsylvania laws as this 
happened in the State of Pennsylvania. 


A year will be up the first of March. 
Does an account like that run out in a 
year? 

"OUR father, we believe, has the 


right to hold this wood as security 
for his wages under the laws of Penn- 
sylvania. He might cart off sufficient 
wood to pay for his wages, but very 
likely the present owner of the farm 
would create quite a disturbance be- 
fore he would let him come on his 
premises for that purpose. In this 
case your father should go promptly 
before the justice of the peace in his 
district and ask to have the sheriff 
seize it for him. There is no personal 
action against the present owner, B, 
but the remedies against the former 
owner, the man who employed your 
father, are still good, are good, in fact, 
for the next five years.—WM. 8S. 





A Question About a Tile 


Drain 


Last fall my husband dug a ditch the 
length of our garden put in three inch 
tile and covered it. The end of this tile 
is at the line fence. Our land slopes that 
way. That was a meadow During the 
winter he sold it. The new owner has 
plowed it and intends using it for mar- 


ket gardening. He objects to that pipe 
discharging on to his property. There 


is not more than a half inch stream of 
clear water. There were springlike 
jlaces at the upper edge of the garden 
it being at the foot of a rather steep 
hill. We do not want to do wrong. 
What are the rights in the matter? 

AS a legal matter, you are entirely 
R within your rights and it is up to 
the other man to continue the drain- 
age pipe across his fields or to put 
up adam. As a matter of keeping up 
a good neighborly feeling it would 
probably be a better move to co- 
operate with this man and any others 
of your neighbors who will be affected 


by the drainage problem and arrange 
into the 
ditch. 


water nearest 


roadsidé 


this 


stream or 


to pipe 
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Continued fron 


stuff and thought he might be 


able to] 


scare the Frosts out long enough to/| 
clean out. 

“He had a darned good scheme, too 
Took a hog over there and made it 


squeal a lot. Then he gave it ether 


| 


and was hoping the noise would have 
the effect When it didn't work, he 
was planning some more stuff might | 
might have been interesting if Frost 
hadn't got help. That shooting at 
him, tho, scared Hansen. He sure 


was shaky when he came to my place 
that night. But he finally got the stuff 
moved down to the Dike house. Any- 
thing else?” 

Mike was getting kinda funny now 
that he was piling up stuff on Hansen. 
Jim was getting leave, as 
he didn't approve of the way Mike was 
kidding him by referring to him as 
“Sherlock.” 


anxious to 


I made up my mind, tho, as long as 
all the folks were there, I would see 
what else I could find out, so I asks 


the attorney if I could ask a question. 


He said I could, so I began: 
“Mike, I want to 
pute. Did you 


settle a 


bring some of those 


stolen hogs to the shipping station last , 


time Jim shipped?” 


little di | HERTZLER & ZOOK 


“Sure. What if I did?” 

“Well, I was wondering about the 
earmarkers. There were two of those 
hogs that didn’t have any tags, and I} 
couldn't figure it out.” 

“Listen,’”’ Mike answered, “next time 


you pick out 
get some kind 


markers for your hogs, 
that don’t come off 


easy. All I had to do was pry out the 
other guy’s and replace them with 
mine. Didn’t do a good job on that 


last bunch, tho, as it was dark and it 
wasn’t easy to see.” 

“I see,” I says, “then you took the 
old ones and threw them away.” 
I was referring to the one I 

at the Dike house. 


found 


Mike had another of his sarcastic 
laughs. 
“Say, you’re too smart, anyhow. 


Listen, I dropped that tag a-purpose 
down to that dump. Wanted to get 
you looking down there a bit You 
sure scared me that day you run into 
me down there. I was down to cover 
a few tracks that the big stiff Zorgot.” 

Thomas, the sheriff, didn’t take to 
that statement, as he immediately told 
Mike no jailbird was going to call him 
names. 

“Well, calm yourself,’’ Mike says. 
“At least, the kid did something to get 





We Are Glad to Help 





I must thank you with all my heart for your 
kindness for getting this money for me and I hope 
you can expose the dishonest ones that are impli- 
cated in it to break it up. Their excuse is a frail 
one for | wrote them twice that my daughter was 
but a little girl and had been persuaded to do 
this in my adsence. 

* * * 

“Your letter received and I wish to thank you 
for prompt reply . I received my egg check all 
right. I wrote them twice but they didn’t send any 
check. I wish to thank you again for your help.’’ 


“You certainly started the ball rolling for al- 
though I have not j-card from the radio company | 
recewed the batteries all right and wish to thank 
you very much for your help.”” 











us hooked. Listen,” he says to me. 
“I was afraid you was wiser than I 
knew, ‘cause you acted so peculiar the 
day you was over to the farm looking 
at the car. I didn’t want you hanging 
around the place just then, with them 
other guys in the barn. I figured if 
you devoted your attention to the Dike 
place, no one was going to get hurt.” 


So things seemed to be cleared up, 
and Thomas, with a lot of authority 
put Mike back in his «ell. 


The next few days, Thoma. and the 








Aeep 
Warm 
ind 
Com- 
fortable | 
In 
The 

Old 
Reliable | 


Brown’s Beazh Jacket | 


Just the garment for rough-and 
ready outdoor  service--warm 
strong and cut to fit snugly with | 
out binding. Will not rip, ravel | 
or tear and can be washed with- | 
out losing shape or warmth. Ask | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


your dealer to show you the three 
styles—coat with or without col- 
and vest. 
An ideal Christmas gift for the 

outdoor worker. 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY | 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


AS LOW AS $10 


Buy your saw direct at fowest factory prices 
Guaranteea backed by $10 000 bond 


PORTABLE wooD % AW 


Saws firewood «umber, ath oosts ete Ripping 
able can be attached Lowest oriced oractica! saw 
nade Yther :tvles and sizes at noney making 


~ “ srices Asc AH & £4 all steel 
Guaranteed > Yonecrete Mixers—money saver 


lar, 


on al! concrete sobs 
Write oaay tor FREE CATALOG 


show'ng ali kind aws engines, 
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HERTZLER & ZOOK CO 








. Box 44 Belleville, Pa 
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rest of the assistants made a big 


search for Hansen, but they didn’t find 
him. Things quieted down a bit, and 
as far as the stealing was concerned, 
it stopped right then when we hauled 
those crooks into town. When the 
trial came off, there sure was 
excitement, and the News sure gave 
us plenty of nice write-ups. But Mike 
and his pals got five each, so 
that disposed of them. 

But the best of all was when the 
next regular meeting of the Millbank 
Protective Association took place. It 


some 


years 


was sort of a picnic affair, altho it 
was held indoors. After a big meal, 


provided by the ladies, Jim got up and 
made a speech, telling of the accom- 
plishments of the association for .the 
season. 

“Folks,” Jim says, as he cleared his 
throat and reached in his pocket for 
what I thought was his handkerchief, 
“you all know how this deal was pulled 
off. If I hadn’t been stuck with that 
blamed car and sent for Bill, things 
might have turned out different. If 
Bill hadn’t been so darned curious 
about that smell of ether, we might 
have lost out all around. So I am 
sure you all agree with me that Bill 
is responsible for the good work. So 
it is with much pleasure on my part 
and on behalf of the association, to 
present him with this little token.” 

I couldn't hardly believe my eyes. 
He handed me a check all signed up. 

“Hooray!” yelled the crowd. 

Then Jim got order, and while I was 
still astonished Jim went on. 

“Also, you know the court is selling 
Mike’s place to satisfy a few claims, 
and several of us are going to buy it. 


And if Bill will take it and run it we 
believe we can make a real farm out 
of it.” 

I was too blamed fussed to say 


much, but kinda stood there blinking 
like a hoot owl. Just as I sat down 
amid the applause, I heard Mrs. Frost 
say to Mrs. Jim, “If he can clean up 
that junk pile, he is e one, «I 
hope he can.” 

That’s how I went to farming. 


good 





Winter dangers 


which may easily cost more than 
a whole year’s supply of oil 








CRANKCASE STARTER 


XPERIENCE teaches vou that cold- 
weather operation may be hard on 
the engine of your automobile or 
motor truck, Repair expense may pile up. 
But do you know the cause of most 
winter engine troubles? Do you know PISTONS 
the remedy? 
Poor or incorrect winter oil in vour 
crankcase speeds wear—perhaps 25°; 


Poor or incorrect winter oil prevents M obiloil Arctic 


quick engine response to the Startcr. should be used in Winter (below 32°F.) 
. all cars marked *,. 
Your batterics may need recharging fre- saslicacbbeomscaainsies 





quently. PASSENGER CARS 12> | 19 
; —_ + 

. ~~ vv ‘ | * | . 

In winter, duc to more fi yucnt u fal 


of the choke in starting, extra gasolin 


slips by your piston rings to dilute your 


pint in a few difficult starts. 


f 
‘ 
, 
crankcase oil—perhaps as much as a 
I 
I 


lriving 
/ l 
may put a tumblerful of water into your L 


crankcase. How? Water vapor, a prod- 


Eight hours of cold weather « 


uct of gasoline combustion, passes the 
rings and is condensed on the cold walls 
of your crankcase before your engine 
becomes heated. 


+ 


How to avoid winter troubles 

















If your car is not listed above, consult the 

Manv cars require different oil in winter complete Mobiloil Ch “ ae 
, , ers’ for your winter grade of Mobiloil. 

than they use in summer, The Mobiloil : 


Mobiloil 


Arctic 








BATTERIES 


Engincers have gone into this perplexing 
problem from all angles. Through the 
accuracy of their recommendations and 
the engineering margin of safety it as- 
sures, Mobiloil has become the most 
popular oil in Canada, Norway, Sweden 
and other countries where cold is severe. 

The engine in your automotive equip- 
ment has been analyzed by these experts 
under all extremes of temperature. The 
Mobiloil Chart tells you exactly which 
grade of Mobiloil provides adequate lu- 
brication and brings utmost relief from 
hard starting, rapid wear and crankcase 
dilution. 

This chart is approved by 609 manu- 
facturers of automobiles, motor trucks, 
farm tractors and other automotive 
equipment. 

Your nearby Mobiloil dealer has the 
complete Mobiloil Chart. He will give 
you a substantial discount on orders for 
barrels and half-barrels of Mobiloil. He 
also has the newly-designed 10-gallon 
drum which may give you a sufficient 
supply of winter oil for your car, truck 
or tractor. 

When you turn to Mobiloil you do 
not buy a cheap oil. But you do buy the 
most economical lubrication. 


New York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 


VAC U U M O I # C O M Pp AN Y shiek, Sneak Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas 


Orher branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 








